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Tuey were loitering under the stars that 
summer night, Jessica Wylie and handsome 
Gilbert Rolfe. Bayfort was a pretty sea-side 
place just come into fashion, with the great bay 
in front and a range of green sioping hills at 
the back. There were the usual boating, and 
lunching-out parties in gypsy style, gay even- 
ings with music, and a little flirting, perhaps, 
and now and then a hop. 

The season was waning. It was almost time 
to gather in the harvest, whether it were golden 
sheaves or faded flowers. And to-night when 
Mr. Rolfe said: ‘‘ Are you not tired of all this 
heat and glare and nonsense? Suppose we go 
out for a walk on the cool sands,’’—she had 
followed with a certain joyful heart-beat. 

They went down to the low, sandy sea-shore. 
The tide was going out with a slow, weird 
march, to the accompaniment of a ceaseless 
music. There was no moon, but the shimmer 
of countless stars overhead. They talked of 
the night and the sea, of vague hopes and 
wishes, of joys rarely yet sometimes realized. 
She fancied they would be for her. 

Do not think too hardly of her. She was 
but nineteen, and this was her first real season 
in society. A fresh, piquant girl, with a won- 
derful innocence in the depth of her clear gray 
eyes, a tempting scarlet in the curved lips, 
sweet, tender mouth that could be prideful if 
occasion required. 

He had been trying to make her like him— 
as a friend, of course. He would marry some 
time, but he did not held himself cheap in the 
matrimonial market. Yet he liked her a great 





deal, and in the family lawsuit, if her branch 
had won, he would not delay an hour; but in- 
stead it had been the Brandons, and there was 
bonny Kate Brandon, a pretty coquette on the 
other side. Yet he sometimes forgot the bounds 
of caution, and he felt that now he had been 
straying to the very verge of sentiment. A 
silence fell upon them, happy for her, perplex- 
ing for him. 

‘*T suppose all this pleasure will come to an 
end.soon,’’ he said, presently. ‘‘I, for one, feel 
that I must go back to the paths of business. 
Yet we have had a happy time —I wonder if 
you will come again next summer ?”’ 

Next summer! She made a sudden pause. 
How far off it was! 

‘‘A pity, is it not, that such bright days 
should come to an end? If life could be one 
grand holiday !”’ 

There was a crash in her cloudland. A pile 
of ruins lay at her very feet. 

‘“We have been such good friends, that I 
shall feel very sorry to part with you. Do you 
ever chance to spend a winter in the city? You 
would like itso much! Then we might hope 
to meet again.’’ 

He flattered himself that was very neatly 
done. It established friendship for a certainty. 
Pride, that helps us all, came to her assist- 
ance. 

‘*Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘we have been very good 
friends. And the most convenient thing re- 
garding friendship is, that you can take it up 
and lay it down at a moment’s notice.’’ 

**Can you?’’ 

Something in her tone piqued him greatly, 
and he longed to look into her face; the dark- 
ness kindly shrouded that. 

‘*Hasn’t friendship been likened to vessels 
meeting in mid-ocean? They hail each other 
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with fervent delight, exchange greetings, and | eyes to-night, and turned to some new-comer. 


speed on their way. Do you suppose the joy 
of any passenger is strong enough to last a 
year? Newer events crowd it out.”’ 

‘*No,’”’ he said, ‘‘ we do not forget as easily 
as you think. We linger fondly over many 
past pleasures; but, after all, circumstances 
rule us.’’ 

‘And like the good, obedient children of fate, 
we yield calmly to destiny.”’ 

Her tone was a trifle sharp. Her whole be- 
ing was in a state of mutiny. The tenderness 
of wounded love, the anguish of slain belief, 
was to come afterward. They turned around, 
and began to retrace their steps. She shivered 
perceptibly. 

‘Are you cold? It was imprudent to bring 
you out without a shawl. Yes, let us return.’’ 

She was very glad to go back. The great 
parlor looked cheerful with its glare of lamps 
and hum of conversation. Presently there was 
a lull, and some one begged Miss Wylie to sing. 
At first she refused decisively. Then they 
pleaded, urged. 

Jessica Wylie went to the piano. He should 
remember this night that he had rendered it 
impossible for her to forget. She possessed a 
fine voice, flexible and pathetic. First she 
chose an old-time ballad of love and death; 
then she sang a gay little thing of Moore’s. 

** Just one more,’’ pleaded somebody. 

She ran her fingers lightly over the keys, and 
began :— 

**Oh, love is like the rose, 
And a month it may not see, 
Ere it withers where it grows—- 
Rosalie. 
The rose hath lost its red, 
And the star is in the sea; 
But there are no tears to shed— 
Rosalie.’’ 

‘*There! I have surely done my duty ;’’ and 
she rose gayly. Now she could act all night. 
She felt as secure as if under a domino. 

‘* How well you seemed to express each mood, 
Miss Wylie!’’ said Roger Barton, coming up to 
her. ‘‘ But I liked the first song best. How 
those old ballads live century after century, 
and carry with them the impress of truth!’’ 

‘**Men have died, and worms have eaten 
them’ ’’— 

“Oh, don’t, Miss Wylie! Shakspeare did 
not believe it’’—- and he paused with a sound 
of pain in his voice. 

**But said it for effect, as many things are 
still said,’’ and she laughed. 

‘* What a strange mood you are in!’’ and he 
studied her with some surprise. 

She could not afford to meet the grave, kindly 








They began to disperse presently. She was 
glad to run up to her room. The moon was 
just rising, and it wanted but little of mid- 
night. Her mother lay asleep in the next 
apartment—the sweet little woman whose 
young life had been an idyl. Ah, was there 
not happiness enough for all! 

She dragged the flowers from her long, bright 
hair with hasty, untender hands. His flowers 
they were. She dashed them on the floor, and 
erushed them with her small foot, too dainty 
for such a cruel deed. Life and love and all 
were bitter mockeries except for the favored 
few. 

He had not loved her then! He had put on 
such winning smiles, such tender tones, such 
meaning glances! Oh, what was false and 
what was true in this weary world! Only 
nineteen years, and then to come to a desert 


| so arid—to be betrayed by a smiling mirage! 


How long she kept her vigil she never re- 
membered. Some time along the small hours 
she crept into bed; and her mother, partly 
roused, clasped her in her arms and kissed 
her. 

None the less bright was Jessica Wylie the 
next day, but it was the brightness of tempered 
steel rather than the natural outgrowth of sun 
and dew. Gilbert Rolfe had been wondering 
a little — not quite conscience clear — but now 
his heart was set at rest. 

Mr. Barton and Mrs. Wylie were having a 
long conference the next day about this dis- 
puted property. 

‘*O Mr. Barton,”’ cried Jessica, ‘‘ please don’t 
rouse mamma to attempt anything further! 
She firmly believes that we are wronged; but 
are any wrongs ever righted in this world? 
Do truth and honesty have their reward? and 
is there any such thing as justice ?’’ 

‘*My dear child !’’ and he glanced at her out 
of troubled eyes, ‘‘you are too young to lose 
faith. I grant there are many puzzling things 
in this world; but if they do not come right in 
our acceptation of the term, it is because there 
is a wiser Providence back of it all. Were you 
so bitterly disappointed in losing the suit ?”’ 

‘1?’ and she gave a little indifferent laugh. 
‘*We never had the wealth, you know, so we 
never were actually called upon to give it up. 
But I think I could even have done that. I 
don’t care for money except enough to keep 
one comfortable; and mamma and I have a 
pretty cottage and garden, some choice pictures 
and an exquisite piano. If that should all 
take wings, I do believe my voice would still 
enable me to make a livelihood. No, I do not 
care for money; it cannot—I mean we are well 
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enough off as we are. There is no use in risk- 
ing our little all fighting against fate.’’ 

She was not mercenary —that was plain 
enough. What had happened, then, to warp 
and strain the happy tension of girlhood! He 
had considered her so happily free from any- 
thing like morbidness. 

There was a general dispersion from Bayport. 
Summer friends said good-by to one another, to 
meet again, if fate so willed, or to forget. Even 
at the last Gilbert Rolfe was undecided. 
did care for this bright, sweet young girl. But 
he was in no position to saddle himself with a 
comparatively poor wife, and for several years 
he could be a great favorite with society, as 
marriageable men always were in demand, 

The Wylies went back to their pretty cottage. 
Roger Barton took the papers with him to the 
city, to look over at his leisure. Jessica tried 
to interest herself in her olden friends, her 
church, her daily duties, but it was du!l, dreary 
work. The flavor had gone out of life. She 
could see herself and her mother going ‘on year 
after year, and presently she would lapse into 
old maidenhood. It would not be possible for 
her ever to love as she might have loved. 
Do not smile; youth thinks all its sorrows 
eternal. 

Mr. Barton made them two or three brief 
visits ; and so they came to mid-winter. Then 
one day he dropped in upon them with a hope- 
ful interest in his face, which he did not care 
toconceal. He had decided to reopen the case. 
There was some discrepancy in dates; and one 
witness had been tampered with in the last 
suit. He did not promise any certainty, but 
he thought it best to take it up once more. 

‘If I fail,’’ said he, ‘‘my services shall be 
no expense to you. I like the interest-of re- 
dressing wrongs ;’’ and he smiled. 

**O Mr. Barton, you should have been one 
of the knights of the Round Table!’’ cried Jes- 
sica. ‘‘I thought that kind of thing was all 
out of date.’’ 

**Ts the fight for honor and truth and justice 
ever out of date, Miss Jessica? It seems to me 
that it was never needed more than now; and 
it always will be needed while the world stands. 
It is the work given us to do.”’ 

She colored as she glanced up at him. Not 
an old man, certainly, though grave for his 
thirty odd years; and fine-looking in a noble, 
manly way—not with the dangerous fascina- 
tions of Gilbert Rolfe. A man to trust; that 
was what she said to herself unconsciously. 

**T wonder if you would object very much to 
spending a month in the city?’’ he asked. ‘I 
should like to have you convenient; and you 
may be needed. My landlady could make you 


He | 





very comfortable; and it is in a pleasant part 
of the city. Then it will not need to be expen- 
sive.’’ 

‘*Why, I suppose we could, Jessica?’’ said 
her mother, in a voice of doubtful inquiry. 

‘* Well, if it is best—necessary, I mean.’’ 

‘*Then the gayety of New York does not 
tempt you, Miss Jessica? You are so young, 
too ;’? and he studied her curiously. 

She was thinking of Gilbert Rolfe. She really 
had no desire to meet him; but she flushed 
under the scrutiny, and gave a slight, embar- 
rassed laugh. 

‘*Oh, yes, I suppose I do like gayeties,’’ she 
answered, rather absently. 

So it was settled that they should go. The 
two rooms just vacated at Mrs. Crosby’s were 
engaged for them. Jessica packed the trunks ; 
they left the cottage in charge of the old ser- 
vant—and were whirled away to New York. 
Mr. Barton met them at the depot, and escorted 
them to their nev, home. It was very pleasant 
and cheerful. 

‘““Why, it seems quite a little adventure,” 
said Jessica, with a sudden accession of spirits. 

‘* And Mr. Barton is such a kind, delightful 
friend. It seems as if we must have known 
him longer than a few months. It was quite 
worth the trip to Bayport to meet him.’’ 

In two or three days the suit was called. 
The Brandons were very indignant at having 
it re-opened, and began with a great deal of 
bluster, bringing out a’ formidable array of tes- 
timony, rather confusing to any but the clear- 
est brain. Mr. Barton let them go on until 
their strength was spent, then quietly came 
forward with some overwhelming facts. Per- 
jury was an ugly word, to be sure. The wit- 
ness on whom they relied became confused and 
contradictory under Mr. Barton’s straightfor- 
ward questioning. All parties began to look a 
little closer into the ‘case. 

It was a hard fight, but it ended in an entire 
reversal of the two former verdicts. The Wy- 
lies were undisputed masters of the situation ; 
and Jessica Wylie was an heiress, receiving the 
congratulations of everybody. 

‘Mr. Barton,’’ she said that evening, ‘ will 
you tell me how much this great estate is con- 
sidered worth ?”’ 

‘‘If you could get all the Brandons have 
wasted, it would be from two to three hundred 
thousand dollars. As it is, you will not real- 
ize more than one hundred and fifty thousand, 
I think.”’ 

‘¢ What do we want of so much money, mam- 
ma ?’’ 

‘*T’m sure I don’t know; only, I am glad to 
have your poor father vindicated. I always 
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felt that he must be right. And the Brandons 
acted so selfishly, so cruelly.’’ 

‘* You think there will be no more suits ?”’ 

‘* Their chief witness is in my power ; I could 


send him to prison,’ was the rather stern re- | 


ply. 

‘‘Qh, don’t!’’ and she glanced up, plead- 
ingly. ** Now I have a proposal to make. There 
is a large family of the Brandons, and we are 


only two. They have not treated us well, as | 
mamma says; but isn’t there such a thing as | 


heaping coals of fire on your enemy’s head ?”’ 
and she gave a little, nervous laugh. ** I want 
to do this. One hundred thousand wil! make 
us nabobs for life—let them have tue rest.”’ 

‘*Miss Jessica!’’ exclaimed Mr. Barton, in 
the utmost surprise. 

‘There isn’t any real nobleness in it, you 
know,’’ she declared, blushing vividly; ‘‘ we 
don’t want it all to take care of. And it would 
be hi fof them to be reduced to absolute pen- 
uryiige 

In gpité Of her disclaimer, she had been think- 
ing of them. 


‘There is a gentleman in the parlor who | 


wishes to see Miss Wylie,’’ announced the 
maid. 

‘*Talk this over with mamma while I am 
gone,’’ and she ran down stairs. 

Gilbert Rolfe stood by the parlor mantel, 
looking very handsome end eager. He came 
forward and took both hands. 


«My dear Miss Jessica, I did not know you | 
were in the city until to-day, and then I[ heard | 
the cause. You are to be congratulated on | 


your success at last; but Iam most glad and 
delighted to see you, even if there were no 
other reason or apology for my coming. I could 
not wait, indeed. Have you not a welcome for 
an old friend? I have thought of you so often 
since we parted at Bayport.’’ 

He was watching her with daring audacity. 
Two hours ago he had resolved upon his course, 
and now he would prove no laggard at putting 
it into execution. 

‘“‘T am much surprised,’’ she faltered. 
‘*We’— 

**T am thankful for any cause that brings 
you to the city. Ihope you have made out 
very well; but in such matters the legal ex- 
penses generally eat up all the profits, and there 
is the glory only left for the winner. But then 
you do not need a fortune; there is enough in 
your own sweet self.’’ 

The tone had the tender, winning seductive- 
ness she remembered so well. The deep eyes 
shone in their bewildering lights. Yes, in 
spite of all, she was glad to see him. She sat 
down beside him, and they chatted away pleas- 





glamour about him really was. She no longer 
trusted him; she had said to herself many 
| times that she despised him. Yet here in his 
presence she could not be dignified and distant. 

He did not make a very long call—he had 
too good an appreciation of the proprieties to 
do that. But he begged that he might be al- 
lowed to come again, and she consented. 

All the next day Mrs. Wylie and Mr. Barton 
discussed Jessica’s plan. He approved of the 
| generosity dictating it; but he was a little 

afraid the other side would look upon it as a 
| compromise. They would not be hasty. 

Jessica Wylie found herself quite a heroine. 
| Some of last summer’s sojourners at the sea- 
side came to call; there were invitations for 
| dinners and parties, for drives and theatres. 
| Her small wardrobe was enlarged; and, some- 
| how, she suddenly found that the world was 
| not such a dreary place after all, and that at 

twenty gne might have a little more good sense 

than at nineteen. 
| ‘“*My dear Miss Jessica,’’ said Mr. Barton, 
one morning, ‘‘the Brandons will be only too 
happy to share the fortune with you. I think 
it will be quite as well, as I foresee endless dif- 
ficulties in the way of getting everything set- 
tled. There are just two ‘pieces of unincum- 
bered property, and some very fair stock ; and 
out of this I propose to take your part. The 
| homestead is heavily mortgaged, but let them 
attend to that. I have appointed a day for a 
family conclave. The lawyers will be there ; 
and you must all meet to adjust matters amica- 
| bly. You are sure you will not regret it ?’’ 

‘**T dare say I shall have enough left to make 
me a prey for some fortune-hunter,’’ she an- 
swered, gayly. 

Roger Barton colored in spite of himself. 

Jessica Wylie stood quite surprised, shocked, 
indeed. Why should this grave man care— 
did he care about her? 
| ‘That was a silly speech,’’ she began. 

; ‘Yet it had in it no little truth; and you 
| 


are sensible to see the possibility of such a 
thing. Do not let it shadow your happy young 
life with distrust ; yet it is well to be careful.’’ 

She stood beside him with downcast eyes. 
How sweet and pretty she was! How every 
tint and shadow coming and going over her 
young face caused his pulses to flutter! Yes, 
she was too young and fair and sweet for him, 
and yet he cculd give her bonorable and un- 
stained manhood, and a very tender love. 

So the great case was settled in a manner 
that made it another nine days’ talk. A very 
foolish, Quixotic young woman Miss Wylie was 
considered, and her mother doubly so for con- 
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senting to any such senseless project. But 
Jessica was happy, and every day proposed 
some new plan for getting rid of the money 
coming to them, as if she really had a deadly 
fear of a fortune-hunter. 

They were in no haste to go back to the little 
cottage. Jessica wondered how she could enjoy 
life so well when six months agone she had 
thought everything at an end. And here was 
Gilbert Rolfe, the most devoted of cavaliers, 
and a Brandon cousin, who seemed quite en- 
chanted with her. 





Was there some half-defined test that she | 
applied to these young men? Some newer | 


standard by which she measured them? There 
was a lack of the highest manliness ; 
that her eyes were opened, she saw the under- 


curreat of selfishness in Mr. Rolfe, not so much | 


in his deeds as in his beliefs and thoughts. 

It was one of the last parties of the season. 
Gilbert had sent her some choice roses with a 
meaning little note, asking her to wear them. 
One night long ago he had asked the same 
favor of her, and she had been only too ready 
to grant it. 

She went with a few lilies of the valley in 
her hair. Gilbert bit his lip; but he had re- 
solved not to miss his opportunity—he so sel- 
dom saw her alone now. He watched until 
she was warm and tired with dancing, and 
then led her away to a quiet corner. 

He certainly was very handsome, fascinat- 
too, in the estimation of most women. 
There were plenty of girls tosmile on him; he 
had taken good care that she should not be 
ignorant of that. And now he asked the im- 
portant question almost impatiently. 

‘*Oh,”’ she said, ‘‘ I have been trying to keep 
you from this—to make you understand’’— 

** You did love me last summer, Jessica; you 
cannot deny it. Has this fortune made you so 
mercenary ?’’ and a touch of scorn played about 
his curved lips. 

‘*T liked you very much last summer,’’ she 
answered, gravely; ‘‘ but I have learned since 
then that it was not love. I never can love 
you in that manner. Let us go back to the 
dancers,’’ and she turned. 

**You shall stay until you tell me—there is 
some one else,’’ and his eyes flashed angrily. 

She turned hers full upon him, so clear and 
undisturbed, and he knew then that he had 
spoken too late. She was not a girl to be won 
by importunity. 

A fortnight later she and her mother went 
back to the little cottage, and settled quietly 
down as if they had not won a fortune. Roger 
Barton came occasionally, and as his tender 


ing, 


and now | 


their secret with a little thrill; but did re 
never mean to speak ? 

Then they began to talk of summer resorts. 
He proposed this one and that one, and inci- 
dentally mentioned Bayport. 

‘*T never want to go there again,”’ 
with a shiver. 

** And I shall always think kindly of it be- 
cause I met you there.”’ 

She raised her eyes suddenly. 
see in them? 

**T thought you loved Gil 
with simple directness. 

‘‘Tt was a foolish fancy, 
vividly. 

‘*Wiil you think mine a foolish fancy if I 
say I learned to love you last summer? But I 
am so much older; yet I can give you the first 


she said, 


What did he 
bert Rolfe,’’ he said, 


” 


and she blushed 


| love of my whole soul.”’ 


For answer she placed both wea 
| his. T1L> 
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A SUMMER SCENE. 
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’T was a bright day on the brink of June, 
And the wood-bird trilled its fav’rite tune, 
And the truant breeze that woke the air 
Was freighted with Eden incense rare ; 
While the wanton brook that danced along 
Enchained the ear with its endless song, 
And tine snowy cascade flowed adown 

Like filmy lace o’er the rocks of brown, 
And seattered its iris spray in glee, 

Like diamond hail, o’er each mossy tree. 
Far off in a cool recess there lay, 

Like a slumb’ring child fatigued with play, 
A gleaming hamlet, whose spires of white 
Were tipped with the sun’s resplendent light, 
Then distant far on a western wold 

A river glowed like a thread of gold; 

The sunbeams danced on each circling wave 
Like gleeful Spring on the ice king’s grave. 
Methought on its flower-enamelled brink, 
Where the thirsty lilies stoop to drink, 
Through the interlacing foliage green 
Some dappled doe might be faintly seen 
Imbibing the crystal waters sweet 

That flowed by its tiny, restless feet. 

Above was the azure sky serene 

With no clouds to mar this impressive scene, 
But only the day god marching there 

In his triumph-car through realms of air. 
All, all was fair in this summer scene, 

The blue above, and the earthly zreen, 
And even in Mem’ry’s gallery grand 

Shall hang this painting from Nature’s hand. 


————.__ <+Se@VP-- SO -——- 


CxIupRex speak in the field what they hear 


brown eyes followed Jessica about, she read | in the hall. 
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HESTER’S CHARGE. 





BY MARION COUTHOUY. 





‘*T wisn,’ said Hester Conway, with a sigh, 
‘‘that there were either more romance in duty, 
or more duty in romance !”’ 

‘*There’s romance enough in your duty, I 
should think,’’ retorted Lottie, artistically ad- 
justing her “‘ frizzes.”’ 

‘* Duty enough in my romance, you mean,’’ 
answered Hester, rather grimly. 

‘**When maidens such as Hester die,’”’ 
quoted Lottie, mischievously—it was her fa- 
vorite joke upon her sister— 

‘* Mankind were soon consoled by 
Their lovely sisters—such as /.’’ 

‘* That ’s the way you ’d like to end it, Lott,” 
said Hester. ‘‘Oh, Tude, you little try-pa- 
tience, what are you at ?’’ 

‘*T’m at home,’ replied the small creature 
addressed, composing herself on the sofa, 
whither she had climbed by the aid of Hester’s 
unlucky dress. ‘‘1’m havin’ a ’ception.”’ 

‘‘A reception!’’ laughed Lottie. ‘‘ Well, 
Tude, you can go away from Cousin Etta; she 
won’t come to your reception. She’s cross—she 
doesn’t want you.”’ 

Tude listened to this speech in solemn silence, 
with widening eyes. At its close, she pondered 
for an instant, and then burst forth into a stu- 
pendous wail. 

** What is the matter ?’’ cried Hester, catch- 
ing her up. 

** You don’t want to have me,’’ mourned the 
afflicted infant. ‘‘ No, you don’t! 


*markable child !’’ 
‘** What is she talking about? I don’t under- 
stand her,’’ said Lottie. 


** No, you don’t, you don’t un’stand me!”’ | 


cried Tude, regarding this as a fresh grievance. 
But by this time, Hester had taken her, and 
was kissing and comferting her. 


‘Come up stairs with Cousin Hester, Tudie | 
| the kisses which she bestowed on the now 


dear! Yes, she does want to have you—there !”’ 
And lifting the child in her strong arms, Hester 
carried her away. 

ude wes Hester’s charge, her little bit of 
‘*‘romantic duty,’’ as Lottie thought. 
the orphan child of a cousin who had been 


Hester’s chief friend, near and dear as a sister, | 


and her most faithful guide and counsellor. 


Every tender and loving recollection clustered | 


around this little child, whom Hester at once 
decided to adopt, upon the sudden death of her 
widowed cousin. ‘‘ There is no one else but 


that grim old grandfather,”’ said Miss Conway, 
“and I ought to have the child, mother.” 


So 





You den’t | 
*p’eciate me, and Mr. Peters said I was a | 
| be respected, and Mrs. Conway and Hester had 


She was | 


it was settled, after*much demur, and tiny 
Gertrude was established in the house, upon 
condition that Hester should assume the entire 
weight of this new responsibility, and shift 
nothing upon the shoulders of her mother and 
sister. For the mother was too busy already, 
and the sister was not disposed to do more than 
her share. 

The Conways were forlornly poor. They were 
thorough ladies, but, their income being some- 
where in the neighborhood of nothing, they 
could not feed and clothe themselves properly 
and keep a servant at the same time. So, be- 
ing, as Hester said, three able-bodied women, 
they did all their own work, and thus kept 
a narrow but compact little roof over their 
heads. Besides which, Lottie gave singing 
lessons (though I fear very little can be said of 
her ‘‘method’’), and Hester had a pupil, for 
two hours every morning. During this time, 
little Tude was in charge, ostensibly of Lottie, 
but, in deed and in truth, of Mrs. Conway, for 


| it may be as well to confess at once that Miss 


Charlotte was an egotist. If you want a defi- 


| nition of an egotist, look it up in Charles 


Reade’s ‘‘ Simpleton ;’’ I have no space for it. 
Hester Conway was a noble-looking woman 
—noble in form and feature, like one of 
Raphael’s Madonnas. Her heavy dark hair 
rippled back plainly, and looked in its right 
place; a ‘‘ bang’’ would have destroyed her 
dignity of outline. There are a few women— 
just a few—who require no accessories of this 
kind. Lottie was not one of them, though she 
was a small, pretty, regular-featured blonde. 
The girls had many friends, in spite of their 
poverty, for brave people generally contrive to 


bravery enough to ‘‘go ’round’’ in a larger 
family than theirs, and still have a little left 
over. 

Hester made a fair and stately picture on 
the small, dark staircase, in her long, plain 
dress, with the child clasped in her arms. 
Another little sigh, however, sounded between 


nearly pacified Tude. The reason for it, per- 


| haps, was the opening of the front door by the 
| boy, a disconsolate sprout of humanity, who 


came every morning, for a small sum, to carry 
coal up stairs, and do anything else that proved 
beyond the powers of womanhood, and who 
happened miraculously to be on hand just 
when the bell rang. Hester would not look 
back to see whom he ushered in; that indivi- 
dual, however, saw distinctly who was going 
up stair. 

‘*Cousin Etta,’’ said Tude, anxiously, after 
she had been sufficiently comforted, and was 
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rummaging among Hester’s belongings, ‘‘ Cou- 
sin Etta, why couldn’t we have pot-idge for din- 
her ?”’ 

** Have what for dinner ?” 

‘‘ Pot-idge; Esau had it. I sh’d think 
*twould be nicer ’n that mutton Aunt Tudan’s 
doin’. She’s going to b-oi-l it!’? with a pro- 
longed accent of disgust. 

While Hester laughed, Tude changed the 
subject. 

‘* Tell you what, Tanfee’s down stairs. 
him come right in while we was goin’ up.’’ 

**T know it,” said Hester, vigorously beating 
up her pillows. ‘‘ Lottie’s wasting time with 
him, as usual,’’ she added, more to herself 
than to the child. 

**No she ain’t,’’ said sharp Tude. ‘‘ You 
know she’s sewing, Cousin Etta; she’s boodlin’ 
her sacque.”’ 

** Yes,’’ thought Hester, just a trifle bitterly. 
‘*She’s bugling her sacque. That’s a fair 
type of Lottie’s work and life. Other people 
have the plain merino, and she has the bugles !’’ 

Poor Hester, in her ill-natured mood, might 
have added: ‘‘Other people have little Tude 
to take care of, and she has—Stanfield!’’ It 


Saw 


was trying. 
so weak-minded before in her life, and she 
knew it. Figuratively, she shook herself as 
she shook the pillows, and tiied to smooth down 
her mind as she smoothed the counterpane. 


Stanfield was a friend of the family. He 


could come in and go out without interrupting | 
the work, and felt quite at home, save with | 


Hester, of whom he stood somewhat in awe. 
Yet Hester liked him. He was so big and 
kind, so clever and so unaffectedly courteous, 
so very much the reverse of foppish! She had 
had many acquaintances and some lovers, yet 
she had never known a man before whom she 
could call her friend; she had done good to 
many young men, yet she had never before 
met one who could do her good. But she felt 
that Clement Stanfield was as simple and great 
in mind and heart as in body; there was some- 
thing restful about him, to an over-worked 
woman, much in need of mental and spiritual 
refreshment. With all his culture and worldly 
experience, he was, as Mrs. Conway laughingly 
said, ‘‘ nothing but a great, overgrown child.”’ 
He was a little afraid of Hester, as I said; in 
truth, that young lady had a perverse habit of 
appearing most icy and repellent towards those 
she liked best. I shall not tell exactly what 
Stanfield thought of her, but he called her in 
his heart the ‘‘ ice-maiden.’’ But most cruel 
of all was the chance that continually kept her 
away from him. There was always some work 
to be done up stairs, which Hester scorned to 


Hester had never been so cross or | 


neglect for any man (Lottie was less conscien- 
tious) ; and now, since Tude came, the child 
was forever requiring to be dressed, or put to 
sleep, exactly at the times of Stanfield’s visits. 
He was obliged to leave early in the evenings, 
for he was studying medicine, and had lectures 
to attend; and Hester would often sail down 
the stairs, with a leisurely step, but, it must 
be confessed, a beating heart, just as the front 
door closed behind him. It was hard; for 
brave, cool, haughty Hester had under alla 
big, lonely, foolish, woman’s heart of her own. 
She did want—friendship? Of course she did! 
| Worst of all, that great, sensitive, ridiculous 
| man imagined that she avoided him purposely, 
| and cherished the delusion that she couldn’t 
| endure him. 

This morning little Tude was in an angelic 
mood. 

‘‘ Cousin Etta,’’ she said, sweetly, ‘‘ I want 
to go see Tanfee ; come on.’’ 

**Can’t, Tudie, I must finish this room.’’ 

“Oh, come on! Want to see Cousin Lottie. 

‘Wait a while, Tude, Cousin Etta can’t go 
now.”’ 

‘*Cousin Etta,’’ asked Tude, solemnly, ‘‘ do 
you lixe Tanfee ?”’ 
| Not’? exclaimed tormented Hester, incau- 
tiously. 

‘* H’m, that’s keer!’’ reflected the small cate- 
chist. 

‘There, Tude!’’ said Hester, 2 few moments 
later. ‘‘ Now I’m ready ; we ’ll go down stairs.”’ 

And down they went. Lottie was dusting 
| the parlor now, talking sweetly to Stanfield all 
| the while, and they seemed so merry and 
| friendly that Hester was sorry she had inter- 
| rupted them. She felt sure that Lottie tacitly 

encouraged in Stanfield’s mind the irapres- 

sion that Hester was glad to avoid him, and 

also that the shallow little blonde made the 

best of her contrived opportunities. Then she 
| hated herself for her unkind thoughts, and in 
the midst of the conflict, greeted Stanfield more 
| stiffly than usual. 

‘Ah, here’s the little maiden!’’ cried 
| Stanfield, heartily, tossing Tude in the air. 
| “She’s glad to see me, isn’t she ?”’ 
| ‘“* Yes,”’ replied Tade, in honied accents, ‘I 





” 


like you. Cousin Etta doesn’t; she said so! 
| Ain’t she mean ?”’ 
| There was a horrified pause. Hester's 
| cheeks flamed, but she would not condescend 
| an explanation. Stanfield, equally flushed, 
| gently put down the child, and, turning round 
| with his usual bright, ready smile, talked 
easily of something else. His tact and kind- 
ness poor Hester took for indifference. 

‘** Little Tudie,’’ said she, that night, very 
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softly, as she laid her cheek against the child’s 
face, ‘‘ you were cruel—oh, so cruel, to me to- 
day! But you didn’t mean it. Tudie, you 
broke my heart.’’ 

Tude was half asleep, and didn’t understand, 
but she caught the last words, and mur- 
mured :— 

‘““No I didn’t; ’tain’t broke a bit, Cousin 
Etta.’’ And then she dozed off. 

That night Clement Stanfield dug a deep 
grave, and laid away in it all that was dearest. 
But in his gentle and wise nature neither bit- 
terness nor despair had place, and no trouble 
could come to him that did not make him bet- 
ter. 

‘‘T’m just waiting for Lottie to tell me that 
Clement Stanfield has proposed to her,’’ said 
Mrs. Conway, the next day. ‘‘I’m sure I 
shall be delighted. A bette. fellow never lived. 
Don’t you think so ?’’ 

‘*Yes,”’ replied Hester, meekly, ‘‘ It will be 
nice.’’ She felt quite subdued and submissive 
to-day. 

‘* You look tired, child,’’ sighed her mother. 

‘*Do Il? Perhaps it’s Tude; she is so cross 
this morning, mother. I’m afraid she’s sick.’’ 

‘Cousin Etta,’? whined Tude, “‘I don’t 


want to live in this world, I don’t one bit. 
Why don’t folks go to heaven right away, just | 


any time? It’s a real mizzable world.’’ 
They couldn’t help laughing, but there was 
something wrong with Tude. She had a mot- 


tled appearance, and when she became worse, | 


and the family physician was sent for, he pro- 
nounced it measles. 

Then commenced hard work and anxiety. 
It proved a serious case, and the little family 
was in a terrible turmoil. Stanfield bezged to 
be admitted as ‘‘ consulting physician’’—so he 
said. ‘*To be sure,’’ he added, “I hav’n’t 
graduated yet, but I soon will, and I insist 
upon being one of Tudie’s doctors.’’ So he had 
his own way. 

He had at last the opportunity of watching 
Hester, as she moved about under the weight 
of her multiplied duties; and as he watched 
her, he admired her more and more. She had 
repented of her impatience and perversity ; 
she was now all gentleness and fortitude. 
Stanfield came as often as he could, and was 


of use to her in many ways; no woman could 
convinced that they ought to have a nurse ;~ 


have been more quietly and unobtrusively ten- 
der and kind. 
**You ought to have been a woman and a 


sister of charity,”’ said Hester, one day, when | 


he came to Tude’s bed-side. He turned in 
surprise at such words from the “‘ ice-maiden.”’ 

** Am I so very effeminate ?’’ he asked, with 
a smile. 


| ‘* Not at ali.”’ That was all she said, but it 
| was very emphatic. 

‘*Tanfee,”’ sighed little Tude, who never 
could be taught to say ‘‘ mister.’’ ‘* Tanfee, 
I want to kiss that rose.’’ 

She looked at a little rose-bush in a flower- 
pot, which Stanfield had himself given Hester 
a year ago, and which he had been wonder- 
fully delighted to find in her room. He brought 
| it to the child. 

‘* Gimme that rose, I want to kiss it. Cousin 
Etta kissed it one time, ’n’ J want to.’’ 

** She’s delirious,’’ said Mrs. Conway. 

‘* Of course she is !’’ cried Hester, excitedly. 

She certainly was delirious, for she presently 
moaned out :— 

**T didn’t—I didn’t break it, Cousin Etta !’’ 
| ** Break what, dear?’’ asked Stanfield. 
| ‘* Her heart. It ain’t broke—no, no, Cousin 

Etta !’’ 
| And Tude wailed piteously. That child, 
| sick or well, certainly had a wonderful mem- 
| ory. 
‘* What queer things have you been saying 
| to her, Hester ?’’ said Mrs. Conway. 
‘*She said that I broke her heart, and I 
| didn’t!’’ shrieked Tude. 

Light broke in upon Stanfield’s mind. After 

they had quieted the child, he kissed her, and 
| said :— 
} «“ Good-by, you blessed darling!’’ There 
| was a certain little process of resurrection that 
went on after that. He began to put on a 
| bold front, gave attention to his neckties, and 
repeated to himself many times, with fierce 
determination :— 





‘A man that hath a tongue, I say, is no man, 
If with this tongue he cannot win a woman !’’ 
But, alas! the ice-maiden seemed to have 
turned to ice in very deed. A colder, haugh- 
| tier, more unapproachable being than Hester 
became, after Tude’s revelations, would be 
difficult to find. Poor Stanfield, convicted of a 
| most humiliating mistake, lost every particle 
of hope, though he was still determined to be 
| patient and courageous. 
| After a while, matters became very much 
| worse. Tude, who had been improving, took 
cold in some mysterious way, had a relapse, 
and was in real danger. The trouble and 
hurry and toil recommenced. Stanfield was 


but the doctor’s bill was already hanging like 
aswoerd above their heads, and more expense 
could not be thought of. He came one day, 
much perplexed as to how he should contrive 


| to persuade Hester to hire a nurse at his cost ; 


' but the more he thought of it, the more impos- 
| sible it seemed to make the offer in a sufficiently 
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delicate manner. He scowled over the diffi- 
culty as he met Hester, who let him in. She 
looked pale and worn, and utterly discouraged. 
Everything had gone wrong that morning. Lot- 
tie had scalded her hand, in attempting to 
make a low-spirited compound which she dig- 
nified by the name of coffee ; and had screamed 
so that Mrs. Conway’s nerves were totally upset. 
She had required as much petting as Tude her- 
self, and Hester had been obliged to take care 
of everybody, get ready some sort of breakfast 
for them, and in short, do everything at once. 
Now she felt completely flimsy; she straightened 


herself up and tried to be dignified, with a | 
dish-cloth in one hand and a cup of beef-tea in | 


the other, but the attempt was eminently un- 
successful. 
as he inquired after Tude. 

‘“Tude’s going to die!’’ cried Hester, in a 
hysterical tone of voice. ‘‘And mother’s worn 
out, and Lottie’s burnt her hand, and contem- 


plates removal to another sphere in conse- | 


quence, and’’— 

‘‘ Hush !’’ said Stanfield, gently, laying his 
hand on her arm. 
tired-out little woman !’’ 
beef-tea from one passive hand, and the limp 


flag of distress from the other, and made her | 


sit in an arm-chair. 

‘* Little woman, indeed ! 
of the man!’’ 
she had not cried; but she did cry. 
strong-minded Hester broke down, and cried 
persistently ; and I hardly dare to tell how 
tha: audacious man set to work to comfort her. 
He called her by a number of names that he 
had not the smallest right to utter; and her 
spirit was so completely broken that she did 
not even resent his behavior. 
kiss so much as her hand, while she rested 
there, so humble and defenceless; he treated 
her like a queen, and she was a queen, in his 
eyes. 

**T am so—so ashamed !’’ she sobbed, after 
a while. 

‘Then I'll go away,’’ said he, “‘and pay a 
visit to Tude. Mind you don’t stir till I come 
back !’’ And she didn’t. 
to die, is she?’’ he asked, on returning. ‘I 
think you ’re mistaken, if you please, ma’am. 
She is better than she has been yet, as sure as 
I’m a doctor—going to be a doctor, I mean !’’ 

“Is she? Oh,’’ cried Hester, jumping up 


The impertinence 


and wiping her eyes ; ‘‘I’m so thankful! ‘I'm | 


going to her.’’ And she whisked up stairs in 
a moment. 

That very day, a nurse arrived, in the per- 
son of a sister of mercy, who went about the 


house like an angel of peace, and a very prac- 


Stanfield watched her carefully, | 


‘* Sit down here, you poor, | 
And he took the | 


Hester would have laughed if | 
The | 


But he did got 


“So Tude’s going | 


tical one, for she did everything. Hester was 
beautifully meek and ‘‘ went softly,’’ with her 
proud head lowered, and a tearful light in her 
lovely dark eyes. That seemed to be a magic 
day—the beginning of everything good—for 
Tude commenced to improve, and went on 
steadily, developing in her convalescence*vast 
powers of appetite and conversation. 

You may be sure it was not long before Stan- 

field had an understanding with Hester. She 
would insist upon it that he despised her, after 
that dreadful morning, and he was at great 
pains to prove something completely antipodal 
to that proposition. And his arguments must 
have been conclusive, judging from their 
| result. 
“T always thought Hester was in love with 
| that man,’’ said Lottie, with a slight toss of 
the head. She was not without her trials in 
connection with the present state of affairs. 

**T didn’t know you were so clever,’’ laughed 
Hester. ‘‘ Did you guess that he was in love 
| with me ?”’ 

‘*No, I didn’t;’’ retorted Lottie; but she 
afterwards prudently buried the hatchet. 

‘‘Tude’s a match-making cherub!’ ex- 
claimed Stanfield, one day, as he sat beside 
her. 

‘*T ain’t,’’ said Tude verging on the tearful. 

**Never mind, pet, you’re going to have 
‘Tanfee’ for a cousin,’’ he went on, laughing, 
‘‘and you’re to be my own little girl.’’ 

‘Well, I don’t care,’’ returned the conva- 
lescent, coolly. ‘‘Cousin Etta, I hate that jelly, 
but I think you might, might give me a little 
more, when I’ve had measles ’n’ everything !’’ 

‘* Never fret about the measles, Tude,’’ said 
Stanfield, solemnly, as they gave her the 
jelly. ‘It isn’t pleasant, but it’s not half so 
bad as love !’’ 

‘* Well, this family has had quite enough of 
both,’’ said Lottie, not ill-naturedly. 

‘*Can we ever have too much of one?’’ whis- 
| pered Stanfield to Hester, while the others 

laughed at Lottie’s speech. 

And though Hester only answered, archly, 
‘Do you mean measles ?’’ still the look in her 
eyes must have been quite satisfactory, for her 
| lover was content. 





| jcepcellieiiliad cenaiiinenn 


Trust him little who praises all; him less 
|4vho censures all; and least who is coldly in- 
different to all. 

Reapinc maketh a full man; confidence, a 
| ready man; histories make men wise; poets, 

witty ; the mathematics, subtle; natural phi- 

losophy, deep; moral, grave; logic and rheto- 
| Tic, able to contend. 
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CHAPTER I. 

I canyor to this day realize the strange feel- 
ing—rather want of feeling—without pain and 
with only half-awakened consciousness, look- 
ing up and seeing nothing but the ghastly 
whiteness, the yawning chasm, the broken 
bridge. In the dusk of the morning we had 
been wakened with only time to give our curls 
a hasty twist, set our fur caps askew, and fasten 
our buttons as we followed each other down 
stairs. There is always something laughingly 
absurd in such hasty transitions that is conta- 
gious; and, if a moment intervenes between 
reaching the platform and the rush of the loco- 
motive, little defects become prominent, and 
there is no end of wishing we had taken a little 
time before running the gauntlet of so many 
strange eyes. 

For myself, I had not been asleep; but my 
dazed look and unfinished appearance favored 
that conjecture; and I was not sorry. On it 


came, the one-eyed monster, craunching the | 


white, crystal snow ; snorting and puffing, and 
throwing out volumes of black vapor. There 
were no leave-takings; we had already shed 
all the tears we had to shed, stiil I was obliged 
to confess a strange feelimg of loneliness, and 
covering my face with my hands I lived it all 
over again. 

For ten years I had “‘lived upon my uncle,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ and for any earthly use he could not 
see that I was nearer helping myself than I 
was at the start.”” My mother was a rare 
singer, and her piano had come down to me; 
and likewise her voice. Uncle Richard did 
not like singing. ‘‘ It leads to silly ways ; and, 
besides, it is high time for the girl to think of 
something else,’’ he said to Aunt Abigail. So 
unlike the dear mother whom I remembered as 
altogether lovely, I could hardly comprehend 
that the two could be brother and _ sister. 


Many a time when the command was given to | 


**shut up the pianneo,’’ Aunt Abigail begged 
for me :— 

** Barbara likes it. 
place.”’ 

‘* That is it,’’ broke in Uncle Richard, ‘‘ the 
house is full all the time; and it’s singing and 


It brightens up the old 


tell ’em once for all that not a penny of my 
| money will they get. And then you’ll see;’’ 
a hard, cruel smile hovering about his lips. 
| Possibly Uncle Richard did not intend that 
| I should hear this; but I did hear it, and my 
resolution was taken. I was old enough to 
take care of myself, and I would doit. Aunt 
Abigail did not attempt to change my purpose ; 
| only she put her arms around me and drew my 
head down to her bosom. 

‘**Your uncle does not mean to be unkind; 
but he does not appreciate music. And by and 
by, Barbara, you will come back to us again ?’’ 

** Perhaps, if you wish it, Aunt Abigail.’’ 

**I wish you always to consider this your 
home. Your uncle wishes it, I am sure.’’ 

All this I was to live over in the gray dawn 
of the morning as we sped away to the city. 
I could sing, and I flattered myself that with 
practice I should in time do as well as my moth- 
er had done before me. Then, when I had 
| made a fortune, I would go back to Aunt Abi- 

gail; but I would not go before I had demon- 
strated to Uncle Richard that my playing and 
singing were of some account. 

I never could tell just how it was. We were 
ruaning on a down curve, and before us was a 
long bridge with a frozen river underneath. 
I tried to look cut; but the frost had monopo- 
lized the pane, and I settled back in my seat 
ai‘xious for the full light of another day. The 
next instant there was a swaying motion, gentle 
at first, then faster, and then a sense of falling. 
Somebody said the bridge had given way. I 
did not cry with affright; I only know that I 
was on my hands and knees trying to make 
my way out. Then I saw a thin wave of flame 
running along the dark line on the snow. It 
was coming nearer and nearer, licking up all 
in its way. I rallied all my strength; some- 
thing held me down ; I could not escape. 

| The next I remember, a lamp was on the 
| table, beside which a woman was standing ; 
while a tall, dark-faced man was watching me 
very closely. 

‘*You are better,”’ he said, taking one of my 
hands in his own. ‘‘ You have had a good 
sleep; and in a few days you will be quite 
_ well.”” 

I tried to ask about the bridge and failed. 
It was not as the doctor predicted, a few days, 
but weeks before I could sit up; then I learned 


loving and coddling flowers. I am tired of it—s| that I had been taken from the mass of suffer- 


heartily tired of it.’’ 

**But Richard’’— 

**I don’t blame the girl!’’ Uncle Richard 
was getting himself into a white heat. 
have brought her up to these idle ways; and 
what will come of it? I won’t have it; I will 


“You | 


| ing human beings unbruised, but apparently 
already dead. I could not keep back tears. 
I had in my loneliness longed for death; and 
when it came, when for an instant I felt the 
' terrible plunge, and saw the leaping of the 
red flames, I shrank, and agony swept over me 
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that left the rest a blank. With no one to 
care for me, why was I spared? and turning 


my face to the wall I tried to think of the | 


merey, and frame in my own mind what return 
I could make for such signal blessings. 
I had never known what it was to be ill; 


| that I must leave. 


and once I began to mend my improvement | 


was rapid. As I grew stronger I was favored 
with another visitor, a frail, delicate little girl, 
who claimed the doctor as ‘‘ unele,’? and Mrs. 
Raymond as ‘‘grandma.’’ Claire and I soon 
grew to be fast friends. Every day she brought 
her books and her playthings to my bed; then 
when she saw me exhausted, she curled her- 
self up beside me and told me fairy stories, 
such as her uncle had told her. 
through Claire as through his kindness to my- 
self, I grew to love the calm-faced man whose 
every-day life was a complete abnegation of 
self. 

It was winter when I left Uncle Richard; 
now tulips were on the walk, and there was 
promise of summer’s growth and bloom. Every 
morning Thomas brought me flowers; while 
Claire and I followed him to the terrace to see 
the new arbor or grotto, in all of which we 
were expected to show becoming interest. 

With his calm face and serious ways I had 
taken the doctor to be a middle-aged man; 
while his mother was young and almost girlish 
in spite of her silvery hair. Many a laugh we 
had over it. It was easy to see she worshipped 
him; while for his mother the doctor exhibited 
a warmth of devotion rarely seen in maturer 
years. 

Beyond the garden the grounds swept away 
to the village with its trim rows of houses and 
shaded streets. Thickets of oak and maple 
gave glimpses of steeples and roofs and mimic 
towers. In the rear of the house, a narrow, 
rippling stream ran in and out of the willows ; 
further down it was spanned by a bridge, and 
its wastes gathered into one common basin were 
years ago made to turn the wheels of a mill 
that gave employment to a score of families. 

As I grew stronger, we extended our walks 
to the hem of the village street. Claire pointed 
out the school-house and the church, and the 
house where she had been with Uncle Hugh to 
see Archie when he was sick. Coming home, 
not unfrequently we met the doctor. On one 
occasion I dbserved to him :— 

** Claire has been telling me that Uncle Hugh 
is a minister sometimes.”’ 

**She means by that, doubtless, that there 
are times when the physician must prescribe 
for the soul as well as the body,’’ turning his 
gray eyes full upon me. ; 

“I did not think of that,’’ I said, feeling a 


little awed at the idea of letting him know that 
Claire and I talked of him. 

Pleasant days! but they were not to last. 
Every day I was growing stronger; and every 
day the truth was driven home upon my heart 
I was fond of music, and 
was considered a proficient. It was because of 
excellence in this one respect that led my uncle 
to be unjust toward me. But when I decided 


| to leave, and Professor Gorham offered me more 
| a month than my uncle dreamed of my win- 
| ning in a year, he was in a measure satisfied 


So, as much | 


that playing and singing was not such a silly 
business as he had considered it. 

The piano did not stand in the parlor, but 
in a large room at the head of the first flight of 


stairs; a family-room, with a carpet of rich, 


creamy white, with an irregular vine of bright- 
colored blossoms. The chairs and sofas were 


of the same delicate shade; and the windows 


were draped with satin the color of the roses, 
and filmy clouds of costly lace. Mrs. Raymond 


_ and her son were fair musicians, and they knew 
| how to appreciate passages that required prac- 


tice and ability to execute. 


benefit. 





As yet I had not 
attempted anything but light music for Claire’s 
To-night I was in the mood, and feel- 
ing it was my last, I played my most effective 
pieces, and in a way that I feM sure I had never 
done better. At length my hands dropped 
from mere exhaustion. 

‘Are you so very weary ?’’ was asked. 

I looked up to meet Doctor Raymond’s gray 
eyes. I was conscious that tears were in my 
own. 

‘*T have been here a long time; and now I 
am quite strong, and must go away,’ I an- 
swered. 

** Professor Gorham will not be likely to ac- 
cept a teacher in the middle of the term,’’ re- 
turned the doctor. 

**Do you think I could have gone before ?’’ 
the thought flashing through my brain that 


| perhaps I should have gone earlier. 


**T do not think it would have been prudent 
for you to leave by any means. And I am 
equally sure that the professor does not now 
expect you.”’ 

‘The engagement was that I was to teach 
this summer.’’ 

The vehemence of my words frightened me. 
I sat quite still, looking down to the keys, and 
feeling both sorry and ashamed that I had 
allowed another to read so much of my heart. - 
Without changing his position, the doctor 
said :— 

‘If you are decided to teach, suppose you 
teach Claire. For months I have endeavored 


, to persuade my mother that she needed a better 
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teacher than I am; besides, I have not the 
time, and the house is quite lonely for all of 
us. Will you stay, Miss Barbara ?’’ 

The sudden revulsion of feeling was too 
much; I laughed in spite of my tears. To 
teach Claire would be pastime—why had I not 
thought of it before ? 

‘* Smiles become your style of face; but you 
have not told me, Miss Barbara,’’ continued 
the doctor, with a grave countenance. 

**If Claire desires it,’’ I answered. 

Mrs. Raymond came in with her work-box in 
her hand. 

‘*Barbara feels that she is quite strong 
enough to leave us,”’ the doctor remarked, as 
he offered his mother a chair. 

** Where is she to go?’’ exclaimed Mrs. Ray- 
mond. 

‘*She thinks Professor Gorham will be wait- 
ing for her.’’ 

‘* That is hardly probable,’’ turning her blue 
eyes to my face. 

Doctor Raymond spoke of the plan he had 
proposed for me to remain and teach Claire. 

** Will it please you to do this?’’ Mrs. Ray- 
mond asked. 

**You have been so kind to me. Can Ido 
less, if you desire me to remain ?’’ I answered. 

‘Not as an obligation—no. But, if it will 
suit you to stay,’’ came earnestly. 

‘* Do not consider me ungrateful,’’ I hastened 
to remark ; ‘‘ I shall be only too glad to remain, 
if you desire it.” 

**T am truly glad, Barbara. I hope you will 
not regret it,’’ said the motherly woman, in a 
way that came near making me weep out- 
right. 

Not a wink of sleep did I get that night for 
joy, and when the morning dawned and J real- 


ized that the beauty and brightness were still | 
mine, I could hardly control myself. Had I | 


known more of the world, I should, perhaps, 
have considered the future; as it was, I was 
too happy in my new home. The harmony of 
wealth and taste, refinement and culture, had 
acharm for me that was crowned and made 


perfect by the love of Claire and the friendship 
of Doctor Raymond and his mother. Following | 


the latter over the house, sitting in the twilight 
or walking up and down the walks, there was 
much to remind me of Aunt Abigail; but there 
was nothing to recall my uncle, with his cold, 
stern voice and decided manner. After all, he 
was my uncle; and now that I was parted from 
him, I felt only the more willing to excuse him 
and consider it ‘‘ his way,’’ still clinging to the 
idea that with all his faultfinding it was possi- 
ble he loved me. 


CHAPTER I!. 


As I had never taught, it was not without a 
degree of pride that I watched Claire’s improve- 
ment, and listened from time to time to the ap- 
preciative remarks of Mrs. Raymond and her 
son. It was not all study. With a constantly 
increasing practise the doctor gave us errands ; 
sometimes it was to read toa patient, sometimes 
to carry a favorite dish to a convalescent. 
Whatever it was we took delight in doing it; 
a delight that was shared by the doctor, and 
thus repeated like images in a mirror, gladden- 
ing and making bright our daily life, and forg- 
ing unseen the fetters that were to bind us in 
stronger than links of steel. 

For a week company had been expected ; 
everything was in perfect order ; the best cham- 
ber was set aside for the guest; and every day 
Claire and I cut roses, and sitting down on the 
step we filled the pretty antique vases, and held 
them up for Mrs. Raymond to admire. 

‘*T trust you will like this friend of ours,’’ 
Mrs. Raymond said to me one morning. ‘‘ Hugh 
had a letter yesterday. It seems she was sent 
out of her way, leaving the train at Colgate, 
instead of coming on to Hepworth. In this 
case Hugh will have to go for her, and Claire 
and I will perhaps ride down to Mrs. Maples’ ; 
it is quite on the way. You won’t mind stay- 
ing by yourself, dear ?’’ 

‘*Not in the least; and I shall be glad to 
know you have the drive. Everything is in 
readiness, and I can take a good long practice ; 
my fingers are just.right for it,’’ I said, laugh- 
ingly. 

“If it were not for coming home I should not 
| allow you to remain, anxious as your fingers 
may be for a good run over the keys. But four 
| will be as many as can conveniently be seated ; 
'and Florence will be sure to have wraps and 
| satchels.”’ 
| 





Claire was wild with excitement. It was ten 
miles to Colgate, and such wonders they were 
sure to see on the way! 

|“ If you were only going,’’ she said, as I 
walked with her to the carriage, and then stood 
a moment with my foot on the steps to bid her 
| good-by. ‘* Will you be very lonely ?’’ holding 
up her lips for a kiss. 

‘*T am to practise my hardest pieces, and 
I shall sing to the top of my voice,” Tanswered, 
merrily. 

* But I want you to miss us; I want you to 
be just a little lonesome—don’t you, Uncle 
| Hugh?’ to the doctor, as he came down the 
| steps. 

‘*What is that, Claire?’’ tossing a look at 
the little, flushed face. ‘‘ Cannot you part with 
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your teacher for a few hours without feeling 
badly ?’’ 

**It is not quite that, Uncle Hugh; I want 
she should miss us just a little bit.’’ 

‘That is a little bit selfish, is it not, Claire ?’’ 
the gray eyes lodking serious, while the voice 
was playful. ‘‘ Uncle Hugh would like Miss 
Barbara to be as happy as possible this after- 
noon. Toone who lives rightly happiness is as 
natural as bloom to the flower. But, lest Claire 
should be disappointed, you must not forget to 
tell us how you spent the time, and if, indeed, 
you missed us,’’ looking with his clear eyes 
into my face. 

Claire strained her eyes for another look. 


The carriage was going through the gate; the 


sun-rays caught in the bright buckles and 


polished panels made a glittering picture; | 


while shining above them all was the massive 
head and rough-lined face of the man whose 
sole business it was to make others comfort- 
ale. 

Thomas was gone to the village, and the boy 
Dennis was at work uprooting a tree, in the 
lower part of the grounds, that had been splin- 
tered by lightning. As I stood on the veranda 
I could plainly see him. 
stood like a bleached skeleton, with long, 
black arms, where but a week before it was 
green and beautiful. A faint, sickly sensation 


crept over me. I turned to the parlor; the sun- | 


shine sifted through the meshes of delicate lace 
and nestled in the heart of the roses. Still I 
could see nothing but the shattered tree, struck 
down in its pride and beauty, and now up- 
rooted and cast away. 

Hannah came to say that if I did not mind 
she would go out for a little. The woman’s 
voice roused me; besides, I was to have a good 
long practice. Operas, waltzes, and long, 
dreamy études followed ; but I was in no mood, 
the skeleton once called up could not be thrust 
aside; there was a shadow, a nameless fear. 
Perhaps I was not quite well; certainly my 
head ached, a walk in the fresh air would do 
me good. In the door I stopped to listen for 
some sound, but it was all quiet. The vine- 
covered out-houses sent long shadows across 
the grass plot, and the trees that crowded over 
them seemed to blend and be one with them. 
In the honeysuckle over the window bees were 
gathering honey, and singing drowsily as they 
journeyed to and from the hives. The river 
in the distance shone like a skein of silver. 

Following the zigzag path, bordered with 
little grasses, I stood at length on the white 
sand; birds sailed low over the glistening 
water, and tiny waves made music along the 
shore. A sudden thought seized me: I wrote 


The blighted tree | 


my name in the sand, the day and date, then 
laughed as a wave still larger swept grandly 
over it and wasned it out forever. 

The sun fell clear and warm on the old mill, 
giving to the long moss on the broken roof a 
golden gleam, and leaving the ivy-tangled 
willows in deep shade. Led on by a strange 
impulse, I pushed my way through pools of 
sunshine and purple shade until I reached the 
useless wheel. A weird power seized me. How 
many tales it had to tell! How many scenes 
enacted there! A lizard started out of the 
heart of the golden moss and ran away, the 
tall grass bent with soft sinuous motion, and a 
| snake slid down into the water. A cold, shiv- 


ering sensation took possession of me. I put my 
foot upon a slippery spoke and climbed over 
the broken rim and along the great central 
beam to the low, overhanging eaves. Swal- 
lows had built their nests here, and, startled 
by my presence, swept out with shrill, fright- 
ened cries. The road leading to the village 
ran along the opposite side of the mill. Through 
the loose boards I caught a glimpse of two 
| women walking slowly; then a voice. It was 
| Hannah. The words came clear and distinct. 

‘It is a pity,’’ speaking to her friend, ‘ to 
have her come just now; everything is so 
happy with them all since Miss Barbara came. 
| And now there will be a change.”’ 
| You say Miss Claire is fond of her teacher ?”’ 
was asked. 

‘* Certainly she is, and Hugh and his mother, 
for that matter. But she’s an Eastbrook, and 
| the sister of her who was to have been his 
wife.’’ 

How I reached home I do not know ; but I was 
| there when Hannah came in—at the piano 
| just where she left me. 
| « Why, dearie, you hav’n’t been playing all 

this time!’’ as she smoothed her white apron, 
| and sent her gaze over the room to see if every- 
thing was tidy. ‘‘Why, child, you are as 
tired as tired can be, and your hands are hot 
and feverish! When I got through I just ron 
down to see May Peirce, and met her there by 
the mill. You should have seen it; the sun- 
light on the roof made it look like gold. I 
thought of you and little Miss Claire.”’ 

I tried to speak cheerfully, and did so. Why 
should Florence Eastbrook’s visit make me un- 
happy? I would not think of it, and with this 
I began to laugh and sing until Hannah was 
persuaded that I was not so very tired after all. 
But when the carriage came, when I forced 
myself to go to the porch to weleome them, 
when I saw him lift her out and give her his 
| arm, leaving me to assist his mother and Claire, 
| it was ail plain to me. I saw my heart as I 
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had never before seen it, and my cheeks were 
crimsoned with shame. Why had I allowed 
myself to drift on in this manner, giving my 
love unasked? It was unwomanly, and I re- 
proached myself as guilty of a grievious offence. 

Very pretty and girlish Florence Eastbrook 
looked as she entered the supper room. Her 
dress was of some soft, silken stuff, blue and 
gold, with delicate frills of costly lace. She 
wore a pearl necklace with a diamond cross, 
and on the forefinger of her left hand a ring 


” with a single stone that shone like astar. An 


abundance of rich auburn hair rippled away 
from a forehead of ivory whiteness, and her 
delicately outlined cheeks wore a flush too 
deep for pink or rose. Ah, me, had I only 
known! As it was, I hated her from the first, 
and I hated myself. It was beneath me to 
feel as I did, still I did feel, and I resolutely 
set to work to conquer it. Raising my eyes I 
caught the reflection of my own face in the long 
mirror — now dark and absolutely ugly, and 
the red in my cheeks was coarse and rough 
compared to hers. I had no appetite, and it 
required all my strength of will to keep from 
crying outright. Once I saw Mrs. Raymond 
look at me in a sweet, motherly fashion, while 
the doctor had eyes and ears only for Florence, 
careful to secure the choicest bits for her plate, 
mindful that she was out of the draught, and 
looking at her with his great, honest eyes, as 
thongh he would guard her from some encroach- 
ing evil. 

After tea he made her lie back in the softest 
arm-chair. Then he opened the piano and 
asked me to play and sing. At first I was half 
inclined to refuse. It was unfeeling in him. 
Did he not know that I had played and sung 
sufficient for one day? And now to be called 
upon to amuse this visitor—this girl who was 
to him more than everything else in the world. 
Seeing me hesitate, he brought his flute, and so 
kindly arranged everything. I could not hold 
out against him, although my heart reproached 
me for softening as I did at the sight of his 
face. I never played better, and the doctor 
was in his happiest mood. At the close Mrs. 
Raymond thanked me in her good, motherly 
way, and Florence held out her hand with such 
sweet satisfaction in her face, I could but take 
it in the same spirit; and, taking it, I stooped 
and kissed her, then turned tc leave the room. 
I was not aware Doctor Raymond was standing 
in the door until I reached him. 

‘Thank you for that, Barbara; I was sure 
you would like her, as she will like you.’’ 

Without daring to raise my eyes to his face, 
I rushed out with a quick ‘‘ good-night,’’ and 
up the stairs to my own room. How dark and 





cheerless it looked! It was darker still in my 
heart. I did not care to light the gas. Limp 
and nerveless I settled down in a heap by the 
window, and hid my face in my hands ; heart- 
broken as I was, I had only myself to blame. 
It was wrong to have stayed; but it was so 
pleasant; just such a home as I had all my 
life longed for, and they were so kind, and the 
doctor was such a great, good man! 

A firm step was on the stairs, and then I 
heard Mrs. Raymond coming up with Florence. 
I heard Docter Raymond ask if she was sure 
she had everything for her comfort, and then 
a sweet girlish voice in exclamation of delight 
over the flowers—I had cut the choicest, match- 
ing one against the other, and disposing the 
vases in such a way as to secure the best effect. 
I was glad to know that she appreciated them. 

**But you must not sleep with so many of 
them in the room,’’ the doctor said, and he set 
them one by one into the balcony. ‘‘ The 
night air will keep them fresh, and to-morrow 
you can enjoy their beauty.’’ 

How I tried to crush it all out of my heart ; 
but the more I tried the fairer it seemed to me, 
the beautiful life we had led since that early 
spring day, when I awoke to consciousness in 
a new world. There came to my ears the shut- 
ting of a door; then steps in the hall and 
voices just outside my room. 

‘There is no light; I am afraid Barbara is 
not well; I never saw her with such a weary 
look.”’ 

It was Mrs. Raymond, and my heart smote 
me. It was not often she had a pleasure, and 
my cloudy face made her reproach herself for 
leaving me alone. This must not be. If I had 
wronged myself I must not thrust my grief into 
another’s face ; the wisest thing would doubt- 
less be to go away. I would write to Professor 
Gorham immediately. 

A month passed; Florence was treated to 
rides and walks; her delicate beauty and 
pretty girlish ways winning every heart. Never 
was a lover more assiduous in his attentions 
than Doctor Raymond ; while I exerted myself 
to control feelings of which I was thoroughly 
ashamed. Each day I cut the choicest flow- 
ers for her room, picked the ripest berries for 
her to eat, and was always ready to play and 
sing. After the first burst of grief I did not feel 
as acutely. My heart was frozen. I did not 
even hate ; the world was wide, and I was young 
and strong. Besides, | was going to Professor 
Gorham’s. iI was toteach. Mrs. Raymond had 
been so kind I would not leave her until her 
guest was gone. And thus assisting Hannah all 
I could, and teaching Claire, I managed to have 
not a moment of time to go and come with the 
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others. 
calm, gray eyes fixed or my face as though he 
read me like a book ; but my armor was proof, 
and I flattered myself that he could not see 
how cold and still my heart was. 

One morning Florence complained of a head- 
ache, the doctor was out, I could not see her 
suffer, and, winning her to the sofa, I bathed 
her temples until the fever was cooled down 
and she slept. Never had I seen a human 
being half as lovely ; I did not wonder that he 
loved her. And she was as good as she was 
beautiful. There was no sting. I could think 
of it now, and I was glad that he was out and 
I could show that there was no bitterness in 
my heart. 

Cooling the air that rippled over the fair face 
with my fan, I sat beside her not daring to 
move, and only anxious to have her sleep. 
Suddenly I heard a step, and, before I could 
leave the room, Doctor Raymond stood before 
me. For a moment he bent over Florence with 
that indescribable look that I had seen him so 
often wear. Then he took my cold hands in 
his own and led me away to the window. 

** Since Florence has been here we have seen 
very little of you, Barbara; why have you 
eluded me? Why have you so often run away, 
as you were about to do just now ?’’ 

I could not escape his eyes, and I stammered 
out something about his friend. 

‘** My friend and patient.’’ Then raising my 
face to the level of his own, ‘‘ You have been 
watching over Florence this morning. Do you 
know how really ill she is ?”’ 

Had melted lava been poured into my veins, 
I should not have felt more keenly. 

** Sie complained of headache,’’ I answered. 

‘* And you bathed her temples and sung her 
tosleep. I thank you for this, Barbara; I have 
endeavored to give her all the time I could 
spare, and my patients have sometimes suf- 
fered, bzt it uot save her.’’ And, sitting 
there, the doctor told me of the family taint, 
the cruel destroyer, consumption, pulling upon 
the young life. ‘‘ Florence is the last, and her 
parents sent her to me, knowing that I would 
do all that I could to restore her.’’ 

‘* But I thought she was—I understood that 
you’’—and, trying as I did to conceal my emo- 
tion, the doctor saw it all. There was no time 
then to explain: Florence was awake. Ar1, 
hearing Hannah’s voice, I ran away under the 
plea of being called; but, in truth, to shed 
happy tears. 

That evening Florence insisted upon my 
taking her place in the phaeton; her head 
stijl ached. When I returned I was happier 
than I ever dreamed to be in this world. And 


Sometimes I met Doctor Raymond’s | 





| all her own. 





not the least did it please me to think that, 
had I known, I could not have been kinder to 
the sweet girl who leaned upon Doctor Ray- 
mond, as one who had loved and cared for her 
sister, and whose skill she felt, if skill could 
avail, would save her for a few years to bless 
her father’s house. 

A few days later Dennis came in with the 
mail. It was quite a large package. I trem- 
bled, for I thought of Professor Gorham, and 
most likely he had specified the time. After 
reading a letter from Mr. Eastbrook, saying that 
he would come for Florence such a day, the 
doctor held up two with my name written in a 
firm, manly hand. There was no alternative ; 
I crossed the room to receive them. As I did 
so he rose, and, drawing my arm within his 
own, led me to his mother. 

‘* This girl has arranged with Professor Gor- 
ham to run away from us, and only yesterday 
I succeeded in making her understand that I 
had a better claim to her than anybody else. 
What do you say to this, mother ?’’ 

** My daughter,’’ was the only response; but, 
the clasp of her hand was so warm and tender, 
the kiss on my lips so expressive of the mother- 
love, it was the Eden of delight to my heart. 
Florence congratulated me with a pretty fervor 
She had suspected it from the 
beginning. She was glad, heartily glad. 
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AN INVOCATION. 





BY W. E. PABOR. 





Ye stars that in the distance throng 
To soothe us with your saintly rays, 
Why is the singing of your song 
Prolonged unto the later days? 
To us so unapproachable ! 
And yet our longing gaze we turn 
Toward each shining pinnacie 
That we may faith and patience learn. 


To you the eons are as hours; 
The ages like a moment seem ; 

But still you hold your ancient powers 
And still we touch the ancient theme. 


Why are ye there? Why are we here? 
What waits us in the after time ? 
Where is the gateway to the sphere 
We read of as the heavenly clime ? 


Ye still are mute—oh, quiet stars ! 
Of no avail is human quest ; 

The silence of your shivering bars 
Is like the shadow on our breast. 


Tue first of ald virtues is innocence; the next 


. modesty. 
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PARTED AND RE-UNITED. 





BY LAURA L. REES. 





PARTED. 
Her Srory. 


On the eve of my great happiness, I can .ook 
back with a clearer vision at the long stretch 
of sad years that lies behind me, and realize 
now what I have often said to myself, though 
the unshed tears were ever dimming my view 
of the past, ‘‘ It is all for the best.’’ 

Alfred Heath was our next door neighbor 
when we were but children, and many happy 
times had we together. On the opposite side 
of the street to us was a hill, whose owners, 
ever waiting for a rise in real estate, would 
never level, so it made a splendid coasting 
ground for the boys and girls of that section. 
How I remember, as I look into my retrospec- 
tive mirror, that I was always on Alfred’s sled, 
and it was his strong arm that never tired of 
dragging his miniature sleigh up and down 
the white ascent. Coasting and sliding were 
superseded by sleighing and skating ; to school 
we went, that is Fred and I, but the course of 
tuition was changed—dancing now occupied 
our attention. 

So passed the pleasant years until eighteen 
summers had winged their merry course over 
my head, and I was now Fred’s betrothed. 
Neither he nor I could tell the moment when 
we were not all in all to each other; I had 
never thought of another lover, nor had he 
ever spoken love to any one but me; yet the 
wedding day was still in the distance—a young 
man of twenty-one years of energy and ambi- 
tion wishes to see his future more established 
before he takes unto himself a wife—and I was 
so happy in my father’s house, that, with the 
giddiness of girlhood, I cared only for the pre- 
sent hour. 

My: own mother had died when I was scarcely 
four years of age, but the care of my father’s 
sister, my dear Aunt Sophie, never allowed the 
motherless thought to rankle in my breast; 
but, after five years of this loving protector- 
ship, a lover came from the far west and took 
her away. This was my first grief—I had been 
too young to realize what is meant by a mother’s 
death, but the severing of the ties which had 
bound me to the most loving of aunts, was a 
cruel wrench to my heart-strings; and even 
now, with the shadow of greater sorrows in the 
background of my life still draping the brighter 
foreground, I cannot look back at the wed- 
ding day without a pang at my heart, and tears 
for the little grief-stricken girl, that could not 








be tempted from her woe by gifts and dainties. 
Soon after my aunt’s departure, my father 
married again, and, as my step-mother brought 
with her her daughter, just three years my 
senior, my heart bounded into new life, and 
my sanguine temperament led me into avenues 
of pleasurable anticipation. 1 was not alto- 
gether disappointed. My new mother was 
good to me, for my father had made me his 
idol, and anything else than kindness towards 
his only child would have been visited with his 
displeasure. But my new sister did not prove 
as congenial as I had hoped ; when she became 
fifteen years of age she obtained a position as 
saleswoman in a lace store, much against my 
father’s wish, although he appreciated her 
feeling of independence ; this employment gave 
her other society, and so we two drifted apart, 
and yet I cannot say aught but that our family 
intercourse was a happy one. This was my 
life until my eighteenth year, and from that 
time until now, that I am penning my brief 
history with nervous hands, I have worn “ sor- 
row’s crown of sorrow.”’ 

The Heaths had moved away into a more 
aristocratic neighborhood, but my father, being 
a druggist, had too good an established trade 
to think of venturing anywhere else, notwith- 
standing our many remarks about ‘this old 
concern’’ and ‘**‘common neighbors,’’ etc. etc. 
A family named Murray resided in the next 
house, who belonged to a different strata of 
society to the one in which we had usually 
moved, but as they were orderly and respect- 
ful, a speaking acquaintance was soon estab- 
lished with them. Mrs. Murray, soon after 
their establishment in cur street, announced 
her intention of giving a party, and we girls 
received an invitation. Father advised us to 
accept it lest refusal should give offence, but 
Alfred, with a peremptory manner, which, 
even after the lapse of years, memory has not 
softened, declared I must not go. I should 
have reasoned with him, I see it now by the 
added light of twenty years’ experience, but 
his dogmatical tone aroused a rebellious spirit 
within me, and, declaring ‘‘ he should not stop 
my going,’’ I refused to argue or be argued 
with. Then came the result—not a lover’s quar- 
rel, with its usual pleasant make-up-again, but 
a sorrow of almost a lifetime. 

I went to the party; had I gone in a differ- 
ent mood, even the unrefined surroundings 
and uncongenial associates would have amused 
me, but, as it was, the slightest wrong expres- 
sion jarred upon my already excited nerves, and 
my heart commenced that weary aching that 


only those who have suffered as I have suffered - 


know. For two weeks I heard nothing of 
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Alfred, then came his mother, whom I had 
thought to call mine, to tell us that her son 
had accepted a position in a large house in 
Galveston, Texas, and would start the next 
day. Not one word to me of good-by; not a 
message of love, but only the simple fact, he 
was going. My pride, my foolish pride, bore 
me up until he was gone, and then I sank into 
a blessed oblivion for a few weeks only to wake 
again to the remorseful bearing of my cross. 

Two years passed away, not slowly nor 
wearily, for my dear, dear father was stricken 
with paralysis, and the days went all too short 
that bore him to his grave, and left us mourn- 
ing and penniless, for it was the shock of 
an unfortunate speculation that wrecked my 
father, body, mind, and fortune, 

My step-sister soon married a wealthy mill- 
owner, and, taking her mother to live with her, 
left me to a lonely life, indeed ; working among 
strangers, boarding with strangers, suffering 
the vicissitudes of the present mixed with the 
bitterness of the past. 


RE-UNITED. 
His Srory. 

My darling Ella, little one, as I always called 
her, will be with me soon. I wish I could have 
shortened this season of waiting by going for 
her, but inexorable business would prolong my 
departure for six months, and soshe has set 
aside conventionalities and will come to me. 
Everything is settled—fifteen minutes after she 
leaves the depot, by aid of the Rev. Mr. Hall, 
I can take her to my house as my wife—my 
wife, dear little one; how sweet that sounds, 
those words that I thought to have said to her 
twenty years ago! That time I was self-willed, 
imperious ;: I thought Ella Mason belonged ex- 
clusively to me; that she had no rights beyond 
those that J should give her. I was wrong; 


and yet, although I have suffered, her misery | 


has been greater far than mine. Endowed 
with more sensitive dispositions, with weaker 
temperaments than man, woman receives a 
thousand stings, from whose points a man 
moves invulnerable. Now, in Ella’s future life 
with me, I wouid be her very slave, could I 
only restore to her a tenfold happiness. Four 
years after I left Philadelphia, with all the 
passionate vehemence of a crossed child, I re- 
turned to visit home, bringing my wife and 
baby. I married Annie Graham in a moment 
of pique, and, as I look back on our twelve 
years of wedded life, I cannot recall one mo- 
ment that I ever gave her cause to doubt me. I 
still cherished the memory of my first love, but 
I thought as a memory only; and yet, when 





Annie lay on her dying bed, and as I wiped 
the death damp from her forehead, she said to 
me, in a voice so low that I bent my head + 
listen: ‘‘ Alfred, you have been a good hus- 
band to me, always thoughtful of my comfort, 
always affectionate, but you never gave me 
your heart. In whose keeping it is I know 
not, but if she is living yet, tell her that your 
wife read honor in your soul, if she could not 
find love.”” Whatcould [ say? Does death 
reveal all secrets? Did that memory that I so 
jealously guarded arise to haunt the death 
agonies of my faithful wife? I could not speak, 
although my heart had forgotten Ella during 
that sad illness, and had centred all its affec- 
tions on her who had been the partner of my 
life and the mother of my boy. My boy, I was 
going to speak of him when I mentioned my 
visit home, four years after my departure. I 
asked my mother to invite Ella to call, without 
giving her the reason why, that I might look 
upon her once more, and that she might see 
my baby Alfred. She came and was delighted 
with baby, who made friends with her directly, 
but when I entered the room the look of scorn 
and reproach that passed over her lovely coun- 
tenance at the deceit that had been practised 
upon her, and her shrinking from my presence, 
unnerved me, and I went back to the solitude 
of my chamber and wept like a child. 

My wife was, fortunately, out when Ella 
called, thus sparing the girl a more painful 
encounter. I had deemed my passion buried 
in the love of wife and child, but my visit dis- 
pelled the illusion. Ella was still living to me, 
and even through that iook she cast upon me, 
an expression of affection not dead, but crushed, 
lingers in my memory still. 

Back again we went to Galveston, and, al- 
though mother often wrote for me, I could 
never bring myself to visit the haunts of my 
boyhood, until that glorious Centennial year 
dawned upon us and knit once more in the 
ties of brotherhood the North and South. I 
had then been a widower five years, and I did 
not wish to miss seeing my native city in her 
holiday dress, and more than that I wished 
my son to appreciate the time-honored spot, 
the birthplace of a great republic. So we 
came on and filled our note-books with volumi- 
nous accounts of what we saw and heard at 
the Exhibition. I inquired of my parents for 
Ella’s whereabouts, but she had kept up no 
intercourse with them after the disagreeable 
interview of which I have spoken, and so some 
days elapsed before I could obtain any clue to 
find her. No persistent effort fails entirely of 
success, and I discovered at length the address 
of the shirt factory at which she was working. 
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I went there immediately on receiving it, for I 
had not a moment to spare; in two days my 
leave of absence would expire, and I must be 
on my rout-; southward that night. The pro- 
prietor was a gentleman of pleasant manners, 
and had the good of all the employés of his 
establishment at heart. He seemed equally 
as pleased with me as I was with him, and sent 
the errand boy up stairs for Miss Mason while 
I waited in the private office. Oh, what a 
change ‘in my once bright, happy little girl— 
so thin, wan, spiritless, that when she saw me 
no longer a blush suffused her cheek as in the 
days gone by, but a pallor born of suffering 
spread its death-like hue over her face, and she 
instinctively grasped achair for support! She 
had heard of my wife’s death, but never 
thought that I would think of her again. I 
told her of my being obliged to go away so soon, 
but promised to write, and so, with a formal 
‘* good-by,’’ we parted again ; we who, eighteen 
years ago, took the farewells from each othber’s 
lips. Before I left, after Ella had returned to 
her work, I had a conversation with Mr. Jones, 
her employer. He told me she was so different 
from the class of girls around her, so modest 
and retiring, a lady by birth and education, 


that he had often regretted, for her sake, the | 
circumstances that threw her into such a work ; | 


although, for his own advantage, he would be 
sorry to part with her, not only for her excel- 


lent workmanship, but for the influence she | 
Iasked him if he thought 


exerted in the room. 
there was any one she cared for who would soon 
remove her from that unsuitable atmosphere, 
but he thought not. He was confident, he 
aided, that she would be sought after, but 


looking at me, he continuec, dryly: “‘ But I | 


think I know now where her heart is. Rely 
upon it, however, Mr. Heath, that Miss Mason 


is anoble woman, and, whatever course of action | 


she pursues, will be a perfectly conscientious 
So I left Philadelphia again, but in a 
different mood from my other departures. Hope 
brightened the scene I was leaving behind me, 


one.’’ 


and gilded the one to which I was hastening, | 


like the setting sun, with its relief of roseate 
clouds and its reflected glory on spire and hill- 
top. 

Need I prolongmystory? A yearand a half 
of correspondence, and I have at last coaxed my 
darling to be my own ; when I could have come 
on for her, she was not ready, but, rather than 
disappoint me, who, I think, now has expiated 
the sin that parted us, she will come to me, in 
spite of Madame Grundy’s remarks on decorum. 
My son and [ are waiting with outstretched arms 
to welcome her whois to brighten our darksome 
home with her loving presence. 


* YET LOOK AGAIN.” 


Tue steel plate by Mr. Darley this month re- 
| presents the famous scene in ** Anne of Geier- 
| Stein,’’ where the ‘‘Seignor Philipson,’’ and 
**Antonio,’’ the guide in the perilous journey 
that opens the story, searching for the body of 
| Arthur, lost, as they suppose, in seeking a path 
| for them, are encouraged by sight of a waving 
| handkerchief in the distance. 

Scott thus describes the scene :— 
‘The honest Swiss lad, obtuse in his under- 
| standing but kind and faithful in his disposition, 
blubbered as his employer spoke ; and, afraid to 
| offer further remonstrance or opposition, saw his 
| temporary master prepare himself to traverse 
| the same fatal precipice, over the verge of which 
' his ill-fated son had seemed to pass to the fate 
which, with all the wildness of a parent’s an- 
guish, his father was hastening to share. 
| ‘Suddenly there was heard from beyond the 
| fatal angle from which the mass of stone had 
been displaced by Arthur’s rash ascent, the 
| loud hoarse sound of one of those huge horns 
made out of the spoils of the urus, or wild 
| bull, of Switzerland, which in ancient times 
| announced the terrors of the charge of these 
mountaineers, and, indeed, served them in war 
| instead of all musical instruments. 
*** Hold, sir, hold!’ exclaimed the Grison ; 
| ‘ yonder is a signal from Geierstein. Some one 
will presently come to our assistance, and show 
us the safer way to seek for your son. And 
| look you—at yon green bush that is glimmer- 
| ing through the mist, Saint Antonio preserve 
me, as I see a white cloth displayed there! it 
| is just beyond the point where the rock fell.’ 

‘“*The father endeavored to fix his eyes on 
the spot, but they filled so fast with tears that 
| they could not discern the object which the 
guide pointed out. 
| ‘Tt is all in vain,’ he said, dashing the 

tears from his eyes; ‘I shall never see more of 
| him than his lifeleas remains.’ 
| £* You will; you will see him in life!’ said 
the Grison; ‘Saint Antonio wills it so. 
the white cloth waves again !’ 

‘*¢Some remnant of his garments,’ said the 
despairing father ; ‘some wretched memorial of 
his fate. No, my eyes see it not. I have be- 
held the fall of my house; would that the vul- 
tures of these crags had rather torn them from 
their sockets !’ 
| *Ye¢ look again,’ said the Swiss; ‘the 

cloth hangs not loose upon a bough. I can see 





a= 


See, 


_ that it is raised on the end of a staff, and is 
| distinctly waved to and fro. Your son makes 
a signal that he is safe.’ 

| “And if it be so,’ said the traveller, clasp- 
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ing his hands together, * blessed be the eyes 
that see it, and the tongue that tells it! If we 
find my son, and find him alive, this day shall 
be a lucky one for thee, too.’”’ 
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THE BUOY-BELL. 





BY B. J. LEEDOM, 





AT some distance from the coast of Nantucket 





; she knew how. 


there is a dangerous shoal upon which the Govern- | 


ment has firmly anchored a buoy, surmounted by a 


large bell, which the incessant undulations of the | 


waves keep in constant motion. The mournful tone 
of the bell is always heard sweeping across the water, 
giving timely notice by its warning voice of the 
danger that lies below. 
The mournful tone of the Buoy-Bell 
Is sweeping across the wave; - 
Like a solemn dirge, or a funeral knell, 
O’er some mariner’s watery grave. 


The sea-gull screams, as it circles around, 
And poises in upper air; 

As it lists to the olang of its doleful sound, 
Like the wailing ery of despair. 


And often at night, when the wind is low, 
And the billows have ceased their rear, 
The Buoy-Bell, rocking to and fro, 
Is heard on the distant shore. 


The mother wakes from her troubled sleep, 
When she hears it sound on the air; 

And fears for the loved ones, far on the deep, 
While her thoughts are ascending in prayer. 


And the fond wife starts from her peaceful rest, 
As she hears its midnight cry ; 

And clasps her babe more close to her breast 
As its mournful song sweeps by 


’Tis the Buoy-Bell! ’Tis the Buoy-Bell! 
As it falls on the mariner’s ear; 

Its ringing tone im sweet accents tell 
Of the home he is drawing near. 


And he pauses oft in his lonely round, 
When the bright stars gleam on high; 

And firmly grasps his helm at the sound, 
As his vessel glides safely by. 


There ’s a Buoy-Bell heard in every soul, 
A warning that sounds within, 

That will ever guide from the dangerous shoai 
And quicksand that covereth sin. 


A still, small voice in the cool of the day, 
When the cares of the world are at rest ; 
If mortals would heed its pure, gentle sway, 

Would lead to the home of the blest. 


There ’s a Buoy-Bell sounding in every heart, 
If we heeded its warning tone, 

’T would lead us to choose that better part, 
And commune with God alone. 


Tis simply to trust in a Father’s hand, 
Who doeth all things well; 

Who can safely guide to the promised land 
By the inward Buoy-Bell. 





JUSTIFIED IN DOUBTING. 





BY M. M. B. 





Mrs. BurTrERFIELD was not so very young 
when she married —she had turned the first 
corner. Her married life of over twenty years 
had been a happy one, for she was a Christian 
woman, and did her duty as intelligently as 
She had her crotchets, how- 
ever. Atan early age—through mere accident 
—she escaped an engagement with a young 
man whom she thought she loved; but just at 
the time when he was most ardent, and was on 
the eve of proposing, she was unexpectedly 
called from home to attend her sister, who was 
suddenly taken ill while on a visit at a rela- 
tive’s some miles distant. The separation of 
course involved a correspondence —a corre- 
spondence which revealed the true character 
of her lover. It turned out that he had more 
than one string to bis bow—and in writing to 
two lady-loves the same evening, he got things 
mixed by inclosing the billet-dour in the wrong 
envelopes. She returned to Southbrook with 
eyes wide oper—and did not close them again 
until six years after, when she met afd was 
introduced to Mr. Butterfield. 

So it became Mrs. Butterfield’s creed that no 
girl should marry under twenty-five—that it 
was the exception when the true Cupid appeared 
before that time. There was a bogus one, to be 
sure, with just as many arrows in his quiver, 
and just as good an adept at archery, only the 
arrows would pierce the fancy and not the 
heart. This doctrine Mrs. Butterfield preached 
to her daughter Lillian, who was but twenty, 
and had preached it for some time; but when 
does Cupid ever have any regard for the wishes 
or desires of parents? The true Cupid con- 
sults no one, takes his own time—and has he 
ever yet been known to make a mistake? True 
love will admit of none. 

Cupid then—let us hope the true one—had 
entered Mrs. Butterfield’s house, and shot his 
missile; and although Lillian was but twenty, 
she knew whether or not it had pierced her 
heart or fancy; and she knew, too, that the 
wisdom five years or more might bring could 
never be the means of withdrawing the shaft. 


**Mamma, I do not see why you permit these 
gossips to talk so freely to you; they have 
never dared to approach me with even an in- 
sinuation. It is extremely vexing to me that 
they should go to you.’’ 

‘* What would you advise me to do, my dear 
—tell them to stop talking ?’’ 

‘*No, mamma; give very little attention to 
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them ; let them see that you are not interested, 
and that the subject is offensive; and it will 
not take them leng to discover tbat they are 
talking to the wrong person.’’ 

‘* But, Lillian, the subject is not offensive to 
me; it is my duty to hear and learn ail I can 
about that which might affect my children’s 
future happiness. And, although I am cautious 
enough not to venture my opinion or commit 
myself in any way outside of my own family, 
I must not turn a deaf ear to current rumors, 
if it be true that Mr. Field is inconstant to 
you, you would wish to know it, would you 
not ?”’ 

‘Yes, mamma; but through those who can 
say ‘I saw’ and not ‘they say.’ As yet I have 
heard of no one who has seen Mr. Field in Miss 
Henderson’s company; and, what is more, I 
have naver heard him mention her name. They 
are new-comers, and I doubt whether he is ac- 
quainted with her.’’ 

‘*Why, my child, after all the talk have 
you not asked him ?’’ 

‘*‘Mamma, there is not a human being in 
Southbrook that can shake my confidence in 
Mr. Field. All the rumors as yet have not dis- 
turbed “my feelings as regards his loyalty to me. 
No, J have not intimated to him even that his 
affairs or mine are being rolled like a sweet 
morsel under the long tongues of Southbrook. 
I would not hurt his feelings by allowing him 
to think that I held even a shadow of suspicion 
against him.’’ 

‘*Oh, my dear child! I can understand your 
feelings —so like the love and confidence I felt 
toward your father; but then I was so much 
older than you are. It does not seem that you 
are matured enough to love and judge as I did. 
I might have married at your age and been the 
unhappy wife of Harry Burns had I been as 
unreasonable as you are.”’ 

“Yes, mamma, I know. But you saw with 
your own eyes; I should wish no bettér proof 
than that. And, until I do see it, please let 
the matter drop; it is anything but agreeable 
to me.”’ 

Lillian left the room somewhat heated, but 
returned immediately to inform her mother 
that she should not attend the sewing circle 
which was to meet that afternoon at Mrs. Mil- 
ler’s, but would finish her garment at home, 
but gave no reasons why. 

Mrs. Butterfield knew the reason why too 
well to question her daughter, for it was at the 
last meeting of the ‘‘ Ladies’ Aid Society,’’ that 
questions were plied and information given 
gratis to Mrs. Butterfield, who, though not a 
member, attended in Lillian’s place, who was. 
It was through this society that she learned 





that Mr. Field was turning his horse’s head to- 
ward Belmont Avenue more frequently of late, 
and that the young heiress, Miss Henderson, 
had actually been seen to go into his office. 

She was almost sorry that she had spoken to 
Lillian of what she had heard, for they de- 
pended much upon her in the society ; and as 
a worker would be sorry to lose her. And that 
Lillian had resolved to resign was sufficiently 
apparent, for she knew her disposition too well 
to doubt it; and her manner as she left the 
room was enough. 

The circle in question had assembled, and 
busier tongues than fingers were already at 
work. When it was discovered that Lillian 
Butterfield was not with them, or likely to be 
that day, it was natural that her absence should 
be commented upon ; and thus an easy channel 
was opened to further comment. 

‘*T was a little surprised, Mrs. Dodd, when 
you told Mrs. Butterfield at our last meeting of 
what you had heard regarding Mr. Field. I 
do not think she quite liked it,’’ said Mrs. Mil- 
ler. : 

**T don’t care whether she liked it or not; 
she ought to know it ;’’ and Mrs. Dodd shook 
her head very decidedly, as if she had done 
the proper thing in imparting the knowledge to 
Mrs. Butterfield. 

‘““Whom did you say it came from, Mrs. 
Dodd ?’’ queried owe of the ladies, who was to 
all appearances skeptical. 

‘*Why, through a friend of a.friend of my 
brother Ben. He saw Mr. Field come out of 
the Widow Henderson’s house; and that he 
was waited on at the door by the young lady 
herself, who remained there until he had un- 
hitched his horse and had ridden off.’’ 

‘*Indeed! Was it in the evening ?’’ 

‘*No, broad daylight; and, you see, there is 
where the surety of the thing is. Had it been 
in the evening, the question might have arisen 
whether it was not some one else or not; but 
being in the afternoon, there is no room for 
doubt. And I believe it anyhow, for he is no 
more perfect than any one else—he’s a little 
slyer, that’s all.”’ 

‘‘ Well, I don’t believe it, then!’’ exclaimed 
Clara Miller, as she threw down her sewing 
almost angrily, and crossing her hands in her 
lap, looked indignantly at t'« speaker. ‘‘A 
kindly disposed person would at once say that 
Mr. Field probably had some law business with 
Mrs. Henderson—the most natural conclusion 
to jump at, at any rate.’’ 

‘*Why the most natural, pray ?’’ 

‘* Because, Mrs. Dodd, of Mr. Field’s high 
standing in Southbrook. I believe there is no 
one outside of this circle that would give cre- 
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dence to the story that is afloat, that ‘Mr. Field | 
is engaged openiy to one lady while slyly pay- | 
ing devotions to ancther ;’ none but a jealous, | 
uncharitable person would believe it. The 
fact of Mr. Field coming out of Mrs. Hender- | 
son’s house goes for nothing in my opinion. 
And I’m sure Lillian, if she hears of it, will 
not give it a second thought, but treat the 
story with the contempt it deserves. Indeed, 
I think her mother must have said something 
to her about it, for when on my way home this 
afternoon from the asylum I stopped in for her, 
she told me that she had concluded to do her 
sewing at home, that she could doit with much 
better profit and satisfaction to herself. I asked 
her if any one had offended her ; she said ‘ no, 
not at all; she only preferred to do what she 
had to do at home.’ So [ left her stitching away 
at that suit which her mother took home last | 
week. I know pretty well why she resigns, 
though.”’ : 

‘““Why, my daughter ?”’ 

** Because, mamma, she hates gossiping. I 
have heard her say, and so have you, that if 
there was anything she despised it was a crew 
of women who got together ostensibly for char- 
itable purposes, but whose real motive was to | 
learn what they could about other people’s 
affairs, and divulge in turn what they knew or 
thought they knew. And you know yourself, 
mamma, that Lillian is never the person to 
slander anybody; she will express herself 
pretty freely about what she sees and abhors, 
but to cireulate what is merely a creation of 
meddling tongues she would not be guilty of.’’ 

‘Lillian has a champion friend in you, 
Clara.”’ 

** Yes, she has, Mrs. Dodd. I love and ad- 
mire her; she is my ideal of what a true woman 
should be; and I hope you will not chink it 
egotism on my part when I say that her senti- 
ments are mine. Changing the subject, how- 
ever, if you will tell me, mamma, where I 
shall find the braid for this saeque, I’ll go look 
for it.’’ 

“In the old trunk, my dear, in the upper 
stere-room,’’ answered Mrs. Miller, somewhat 
relieved to have a topic dropped which had ex- 
cited her daughter to what might be termed 
personal thrusts. 

There was not a lady in the room, perhaps, 
who had not felt rebuked, but not one that 
was humble enough to admit it, unless their not 
referring to Lillian and her lover again in Clara 
Miller’s presence was an indication of it. She 
had taught them, at any rate, that speculating ' 
on other people’s affairs was as obnoxious to 
her as it was to the friend whom she held up 





as a pattern. 
VOL. xcvi.—9 


‘It is months or more, love, since we have 
ridden on the Belmont Road ; why not try that 
this afternoon? You will see a great improve- 
ment, unless you have been quite recently ;” 
and Mr. Field halted for Lillian’s assent before 
turning in the direction which led out to the 
avenue. 

‘*Thank you, Ernest! I should enjoy it ever 
so much’; but will it not be too long a drive ?’’ 

‘*Not with you, darling ; and you would not 
tire, would you?’’ 

‘** No, never,’’ she replied, and looked lovingly 
up into his eyes. 

“Then we’re off ;’”? and he whipped up Ma- 
jor, who danced ahead rejoicingly, as if proud 
to respond to his master’s touch, whether with 


| implements of torture or gentle patting of his 


hand. ‘*‘ What a delightful change this is, Lil- 
lian !”’ 

‘* Yes, Ernest; but then we have been very 
happy always in our other drives. It would 
almost seem that a change was not necessary ; 
yet it delights me to see such an improvement 
in this direction.”’ 

** You’re a staid little woman, Lillian. You 
would not always wish to live along in the 
same old rut, would you ?’’ he questioned, most 
affectionately. 

‘* '¢es, dear, so long as I was happy ;’’ and 
her eyes expressed far more than words ever 
could. 

‘* But just for spice sake, love ?’’ 

‘*What are you driving at, Ernest? I have 
no fear, I assure you, of stagnating. Each day 
brings variety enough to keep me busy, and 
hence happy; so please let us talk of some- 
thing else.’’ 

** Hold there, Major—what you ’bout !’’ 

** That ’s cool !”’ said Lillian. 

“Yes, I should think so,’’ replied her part- 
ner, as he whipped his pony (which had coolly 
curved and stopped at the front gate of a small 
but elegant cottage) up into the road again. 
“‘That’s my ideal of a home, darling; and if 
your aspirations do not go beyond it, we must 
have one like it right soon—not ?”’ 

“You know my tastes are still more modest 
than your own; and while such a lovely home, 
I’m sure, could not make me happier than a 
less elegant one, I would not object to it if it 
would make you any happier. Major, by the 
way, must have caught your enthusiasm, else 
why should he have dragged us up to it and 
stopped? Do you know who resides there ?”’ 

** Yes, a widow lady by the name of Hender- 
son ; they are new-comers ; you have probably 
not heard of them. She has a right pretty 
daughter.” 

It had not entered Lillian’s mind that her 
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reputed rival lived on the Belmont Road, al- 
though she had heard it; and when she asked 
her lover ‘‘ if he knew who resided in the cot- 
tage,’’ she was as innocent and unsuspecting 
of what the answer would be as she was of the 
effect that was to follow it. Although self- 
poised and cool generally in cases of emergen- 
cy, Lillian was not prepared for any such dis- 
closure as this. Simultaneously a pang shot 
through her heart, while an electric shock passed 
through her whole system, which, as she drew 
her veil down over her face, left her pale and 
trembling. No one can tell the effort it cost 
this young woman to respond to the loving con- 
versation of her lover, who was as unconscious 
of the misery and unhappiness of the lady who 
sat beside him as he was of the reports that 
had reached her ears. 

‘* Why, dearest, are you so quiet? You don’t 
seem like yourself. I do not believe you are 
enjoying the ride one bit. Let me Jook at 
you ;’’ and he raised her veil and pecped un- 
der. Great tears were in her eyes; and the 
deathly pallor, which at first overspread her 
face, had given way to a feverish hue. And, 
although she smiled, it was the saddest smile 
her lover had ever seen. ‘‘I am not wrong, 
darling ; you are not yourself, truly. Tell me 
what it is thet grieves you; I shall not go a 
step further until you do. Whoa, Major !’’ 
and he drew in the reins. Then drawing her 
closely to him, he said; ‘‘Do not keep me in 
suspense, Lillian—it is cruel. Do you not love 
me any more? Ah, yes, I know you do, else 
you would not sob so right here in my arms, 
where no one but yourself has a right to weep! 
Come, sweet—what is it ?’’ 

‘*Wait one moment, Ernest; I do not know 
what to say—only that I do love you more than 
anybody else in this world. You are my idol ; 
and your noble dumb beast heré has done what 
all the gossips in town have been trying for 
some time to do—shatter it. Oh, it is so hard 
for me to say it! but putting together what I 
have heard with Major’s most natural every- 
day manner-——as though it was his custom of 
driving up to Mrs. Henderson’s gate—and your 
knowledge of who resided there, has made me 
for the first time to suspect your fidelity — no, 
no!—TI cannot say it out so plainly, for I do not 
quite think I feel it to that extent. But do, do 
tell me what it all means; and please do not 
look down upon me so sorrowfully.’’ 

‘** How can I look otherwise? I am more than 
sorry—I am grieved beyond expression ;’’ still 
drawing her to him more lovingly than ever; 
“not that I have any doubt but that I can ex- 
plain_everything to you in a word, and to your 
satisfaction, but that you should, or could, or 








that it was in your nature to distrust me, is 
what grieves me more, darling, almost than to 
see you in such sorrow, for that will ‘ vanish 
into the air’ before you reach home; but to be 
suspected of what I deem the most unprincipled 
and unfeeling of all vices—infidelity—and by 
one whom I cherish and love more than I do 
my own life, is something that cannot evaporate 
quite so soon as I would wish; and, therefore, 
I must look sorry and grieved, for it is as I feel. 
And how do I know—=since I am not above sus- 
picion—that upon the slightest provocation you 
will be weeping and sighing all by yourself, 
and I know nothing unless I should, as I have 
to-day, discover by accident ?’’ 

**Oh, no, no. Ernest! there will not, I assure 
you, be any more doubting. I believe in you; 
I know you are honest. Do not take the time 
and trouble to explain anything; everything 
is all right, I’m sure. No, you need not, for I 
will not listen ;’’ and against his attempt at an 
explanation she put both hands up to her ears. 

** But, Lillian, there is always a funny side 
to a grave story; and if you will permit me to 
get into my breast-pecket, I will show you 
something that will make you smile.”’ 

** Certainly !’’ and she leaned forward, while 
he removed from his pocket an envelope ad- 
dressed to himself, which contained Miss Hen- 
derson’s wedding cards ; she was to be married 
within two weeks to a Mr. Rushmore from Carl- 
ton, the town from w’ ich the widow and small 
family had so recently moved. Lillian looked 
surprised, as she examined the cards over and 
over, and then very naturally asked: ‘‘ Why 
have you not shown them to me before ?’’ 

‘* Because, my dear, they only reached me 
this morning. And, as we were on the subject, 
I must have thought of them, but for your 
quiet manner, which caused the digression. 
Now, why do you not ask me if Major had ever 
stopped at that gate before ?’’ 

** Because I don’t care whether he ever has 
or not; if he has, I know it is your own affair, 
and not mine. And that is just what I have 
thought all along, when it has been hinted to 
me that you were turning your thoughts toward 
‘Belmont Road ;’ so I never gave enough heed 
to the raports to remember even that such a 
family resided here ; 80, love, it was an awful 
shock, when you told me. And this poor inno- 
cent animal, with only the instinct of a beast, 
almost, confirmed what busy tongues would 
have me believe.’’ 

‘I do not know, my precious one, but that, 
under the circumstances, you are almost justi- 
fied in being skeptical. I shall never be quite 
satisfied until I have explained; so you must 
hear whether you wish to or not. Mrs. Hen- 
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derson is an invalid; she has employed me as 
her lawyer. I called with Doctor Burton once, 
who introduced me to her; I have been twice 
since. I am drawing up her will; am to go 
again to-morrow, and if she is strong enough to 
attend to business, shall not have to go again. 
I think she will hardly last the season out; 
and I am surprised that there is to be anything 
more than a quiet wedding. Art satisfied, 
love ?”’ 

‘IT was before. At any rate, Ernest, if my 
confidence was the least little mite of a bit 
shaken in you, I am glad it was through some- 
thing more noble than the tattlers of South- 
brook.’’ 

‘* Never mind, dear, they will all be put to 
the blush when Miss Henderson’s wedding 
takes place. And what my business at her 
house was for will be learned sowner or later. 
And now here we are at your gate. Major is an 
intelligent beast, is he not?—always knows 
‘just where to stop. The day after to-morrow I 
will call for you again, but we will try no new 
drives, but will turn into an old rut.” 


————__ oe - 


Biame not before you examine the truth. 

Ler a person find out his own peculiar weak- 
ness, and be ever suspicious of himself on that 
side. Let a passionate man, for example, re- 
solve always to show less resentment than rea- 
son might justify; there is no danger of his 
erring on that side. Let a talkative man re- 
solve always to say less than the most talkative 
person in the company he is in. If one has 
reason to suspect himself of loving money too 
much, let him give always at least somewhat 
more than has been given by a noted miser. 

A Cueerru, Wirs.—What a blessing to a 
household is a merry, cheerful woman—one 
whose spirits are not affected by wet days or 
little disappointments—one whose milk of hu- 
man kindness does not grow sour in the sun- 
shine of prosperity! Such a woman, in the 
darkest hours, brightens the house like a piece 
of sunshiny weather. The magnetism of her 
smiles and the electrical brightness of her looks 
and movements infect every one. The children 
go to school with the sense of something great 
to be achieved; the husband goes into the 
world with a conqueror’s spirit. No matter 
how people annoy and worry him through the 
day, far off her presence shines, and he whis- 
pers to himself: ‘‘At home I shall find rest!’ 
So day by day she literally renews his strength 
and energy. And, if you know a man with a 
beaming face, a kind heart, and a prosperous 
business, in nine cases out of ten you will find 
he has a wife of this kind. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

‘*Wet, young folks,”’ said the Doctor, sit- 
ting down, and beginning to poke the fire, as 
was his custom, ‘‘I suppose you don’t thank 
me for coming in upon you, but your father 
and mother will be at home, now, in a minute 
or two, and I wanted to find Asa. What have 
you there ?’’ 

“It is a picture of the old Van Sandtwyck 
house in Broad Street,’’ said Asa, giving the 
picture to the Doctor. 

The old gentleman looked at the drawing at 
first carelessly, and then with great interest. 

‘** So that was really the home of your ances- 
tors, Electa? It was toward the lower end of 
Broad Street, was it not ?’’ 

‘I think so,”’ said Electa ; 
never been in New York.’’ 

‘You would not find it if you were to look 
for it now,’’ said the Doctor. 

** Do you know the place, sir ?’’ said Asa, his 
curiosity aroused by something in the Doctor’s 
tone and manner. 

** Well, the fact is, I had a strange experi- 
ence in that house once.”’ 

‘Oh, pray let us hear it, sir!’’ said Asa. 
** Electa and I have just been recalling all the 
family legends, and are very curious about the 


‘* but I have 


old place. Did you see the ghost ?’’ 
‘*Ghost! Nonsense!’’ said the Doctor, ab- 
ruptly. ‘*I should not believe in one ghost if 


I saw twenty.”’ 

‘*Not even if they came with references ?’’ 
said Asa, smiling. ‘‘ But, pray, do not refuse 
us the story.’’ 

“Tt is an incident curious only in a medical 
point of view,’’ said the Doctor; ‘‘ and as such 
may be useful to you. About twenty-seven 
years ago I was trying very hard to find an 
opening for practice in New York. I rented an 
office in a little, low wooden building in Broad 
Street, nearly opposite this old house ; and, as 
I had very little to do, I used frequently to 
amuse myself with speculations about the place 
and its former owners, for it was very evident 
that the poor old mansion had seen better days. 
An old black woman, who used to clean my 
office, told me that in her mother’s days the 
house had been known as the Van Sandtwyck 
place. She said that formerly many strange 
sounds and sights had been heard and seen 
there, but that of late the ghosts had disap- 
peared, or were only seen at long intervals. 
At that time the house was in tolerable repair, 
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and used as a respectable but rather second- 
rate boarding-house for clerks and other people 
who wanted a quiet lodging not too far from the 
centre of business. 

‘*The woman who kept the house was a very 
respectable sort of body, a Mrs. Myndert; but 
from all I could hear she was singularly un- 
lucky—her boarders ran away without paying 
her—her servants robbed her —her children 
were always getting sick. The old woman who 
took care of my office recommended me to Mrs. 
Myndert when the youngest child was taken 
with the measles. It was rather a bad case, 
but I had the good luck to carry the little girl 
through it; and Mrs. Myndert sang my praises 
to every one, and actually did bring me in some 
few patients, who, if not very distinguished, 
were a good deal better than none. 

‘* As Mrs. Myndert’s ill luck would have it, 
I left town for a few days, and during that time 
a@ young man was taken sick in the house, and 
the doctor whom she called in declared it was 
a case of smallpox. Of course all the other 
boarders ran away; and she was left with the 
sick man, a clerk in a warehouse, on her hands 
to take care of. On my return I was sent for 
to see the patient, who was really suffering 
from nothing more dangerous than a severe 
attack of chicken-pox, from which he soon re- 
covered ; but in the mean time poor Mrs. Myn- 
dert was left with an empty house, and the 
butcher and baker and so on all clamorous for 
their money. 

‘* Under the circumstances she was very glad 
to receive a gentleman and his wife, who had 
just come from England to this country. He 
had been directed to the house in Broad Street 
by the captain of the ship, a cousin of Mrs. 
Myndert’s, who had assured him that the place 
was the most desirable and fashionable hotel in 
New York. This gentleman, Mr. Penhallow, 
had had a large property left to him in this 
country, and had come across to take posses- 
sion. They landed on New Year’s day, and 
his wife, who had suffered terribly from sea- 
sickness all the way over, was brought on shore 
more dead than alive. Mrs. Myndert sent for 
me, and I saw at once that the lady was ina 
very critical state. Her sister, a nice, sensible 
body, was with her, and seemed devoted to her. 

‘That night a child was born, which we all 
thought lived but a few minutes, and died in a 
fit. The mother was very feeble, and needed 
constant attention, and the poor little dead 
baby was laid on a bed in a room opening out 
of that where my patient was, in the second 
story of the house. The lady was in such a 
critical state that I stayed to watch for the re- 
mainder of the night, having persuaded her 





husband, who was too nervous to be of any 
use, to go and lie down. Towards midnight I 
thought I noticed a smell of fire, and opening 
the door into the passage saw smoke and flame 
pouring down from the garret rooms above. 

‘* We had succeeded in getting all the people 
out of the house in safety ; and the sick woman, 
hastily wrapped up and almost insensible, was 
carried across the street into my office. No 
sooner had she revived a little than she shrieked 
out that her baby had been left in the burning 
house, and made as if she would, in spite of us, 
run back into the flames. I could only guiet 
her by promising to go and see if it were pos- 
sible to save the little body for Christian burial. 
Going out into the street, I fourd Mrs. Myndert 
crying and wringing her hands in the greatest 
distress. In her hurry to get Mrs. Penhallow 
out of danger, she had left her pocket-book, 
containing all she was worth in the world, in 
the room above. It seemed to me that, as the 
flames were as yet almost confined to the upper 
part of the house, it would be possible to get to 
the second story and back without any great 
danger, and I made the attempt. 

**I was nearly choked with smoke, but I 
groped my way to the bed; to my great joy I 
found the pocket-book just where its owner had 
thrown it down; and forgetting the baby, I con- 
fess, I was hurrying to make the best of my 
way out of the house, when I was startled by 
the unmistakable cry of a little infant from the 
hed where I had laid the supposed dead child. 
The flames were beginning to dart into the 
room, but I groped my way to it; and to my 
amazement I found the child alive and appa- 
rently well, for it was screaming as lond as a 
little baby could. The plaster from the ceiling 
was falling over the bed, but I wrapped the 
child up in the quilt and contrived to get down 
the stairs just as the roof was beginning to fall. 
Poor Mrs. Penhallow died of the fright and ex- 
posure before the next day, but the baby lived 
and throve, and, I have heard, grew up. I 
have an uncertain idea that I heard there was 
something peculiar about the child, which was 
a girl, but I cannot remember the particulars.’’ 

‘*And was the poor old house entirely de- 
stroyed ?’’ asked Asa. 

‘* Burned to ashes,’’ said the Doctor. 

‘*] wonder what became of the Shadow Lady, 
then ?’’ said Electa, smiling. 

**T suppose she must have been at liberty to 
depart, then,”’ said Asa. ‘‘ The place seems to 
have been unlucky to the last.” 

** Nonsense !’’ said the Doctor, with a great 
poke at the fire. ‘Look here, Asa, I’m not 
afraid of your doing Electa any harm with these 
eld stories ; she’s a strong-minded little piece, 
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and you are only amusing yourself; but don’t 
talk about such matters toChauncey. He is as 
nervous as a cat—all the Dunbars are—and the 
family have no end of old stories going among 
them. They’ve all been sailors, and are as 
superstitious as they can be. And even my 
sister has been silly enough never to let Chaun- 
cey go near the water if he could help it, be- 
cause his father and grandfather were both 
drowned; and he has a notion, I do believe, 
that the same doom is hanging over him.” 

“‘T’ve thought Chauncey was rather inclined 
that way,”’ said Asa. ‘‘ Howe and I used to 
argue the matter with him sometimes.”’ 

In another minute Electa’s father and mother 
came in, the former much edified with what he 
had heard, the latter a little doubtful as to 
whether the blue and red fires exhibited by 
the chemist were quite within the domain of 
lawful science. 

The Doctor and Asa rose to go. 

**Sleep well, my love,’’ said Asa to Electa; 
*‘and do not dream of the Shadow Lady.”’ 

‘* She cannot hurt me unless she can possess 
herself of a body, you know,’’ said Electa, fol- 
lowing him out into the hall; “‘and not then 
if I saw her as she was. If any one detects 
her in her disguise, you know she is obliged to 
drop it, unless, indeed, she can find a new life 
on the spot to believe in her and give itself up 
to her. So take care, Asa, I beseech you,’’ she 
continued, in her old half-wise, half-playful 
fashion, ‘‘ how you betake yourself to running 
after shadows — you know they say I am but 
& shadowy creature myself.’’ 

‘* You are the sweetest reality in the world,”’ 
said Asa, as he kissed her good-night. 

‘*Beware!’’ she cried, half-merrily, half- 
warningly, as he went down the steps. 

For a moment Asa looked back from the 
outer dark, and saw her standing framed in 


the lighted doorway, holding the lamp above | 


her head, its clear radiance shining on her face 
and hair. The next instant the door had 
closed, and he was alone with the night and 
the wind that came wailing in from the sea. 





PART THIRD. 


CHAPTER I. 


Docror Matnoxe had inherited from his wife 
a certain ancient tenement in Newburyport. 
This piece of property produced very little but 
taxes and bills for repairs. It was one of the 
oldest houses in the old town. Mrs. Malbone’s 
father had been born there, and he had clung 
to it long after the more modern part of his 
native place had become the site of gentility. 


An offer to purchase the house had recently 
been made by a gentleman who thought it 
conveniently situated for a place of business. 
Both the Doctor and Asa experienced some 
twinges of that secondary conscience which con- 
cerns itself with things sentimental rather than 
moral, at the thought of parting with the old 
place for such a purpose. 

The Doctor, however, was anything but a 
rich man; and had he been so he would have 
suspected the sin of idolatry in his love for the 
roof under which he had courted his wife. ' 
Asa, who had no personal associations with the 
property, felt that he could hardly afford to 
indulge his feelings at the expense of his fath- 
er’s estate. 

The proposed purchaser seemed anxious to 
strike a bargain, and the Doctor, the morning 
after Asa had read his fantastic story to Electa, 
decided that Asa might as well go over to New- 
buryport and see if he could come to terms with 
the Mr. Perkins who had made the offer. 

**T suppose I could go now as well as any 
time, sir,’’? said Asa. ‘‘Chauncey’s mother 
and sister live there, you know; and I have 
promised him this long time that I would go 
over for a visit.” 

‘Miss Dunbar is engaged to your friend Mr. 
Howe; I think.” 

** Yes, sir; you saw him at Dartmouth.”’ 

“* Has he had a call?’’ asked the Doctor. 

** Yes,’’ replied Asa; ‘‘ Chauncey had a letter 
from him yesterday. It seems he has succeeded 
in pleasing some out-of-the-way folks up among 
the Green Mountains. Howe has acertain kind 
of sledge-hammer eloquence.”’ 

**A sledge hammer is not a bad thing to 
handle, if you are strong enough,’’ remarked 
the Doctor, whose own spiritual weapon rather 
resembled a Damascus blade. ‘‘ Has he any- 
thing except his profession ?”’ 

**Not a cent. Miss Dunbar has a little 
money, I believe. She is a very pretty, pleas- 
ing girl. I wonder what she saw in Howe ?”’ 

‘“‘The man’s real self, perhaps,”’ said the 

Doctor. ‘ He struck me very favorably. Will 
you go to-day, then ?’’ 
“Yes, sir. If you think best, I can go with 
Chauncey ; he has often asked me, but I hardly 
feel as if I could spare the time for a mere plea- 
sure journey,’’ replied Asa, who was, indeed, 
working very hard at his studies. ‘‘ But I can 
run over and be back in a day or two. I will 
but go up and tell Electa, and then I shall be 
ready to set out.’’ 

Asa went up to the Dalrymples, but Electa 
| had gone out. Asa was conscious of a little 
vexation. He had naturally wished to bid hia 
| betrothed good-by, even though his absence 
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was to be so short. He felt jealous of that 
little world about him which made such claims 
on Electa’s time. True, she couid have had 
no idea that he would have taken this time to 
make a little journey, but still he felt rather 
aggrieved, though he left an affectionate mes- 
sage for Electa with Mrs. Dalrympie. 

That lady understood the state of the case, 
for, mother as she was, she, like almost every 
one else, had a feeling that if there was any 
condescension in this ergagement, it was on 
Asa’s side. Mrs. Dalrymple was not at all 
purse-proud, and she did not feel that Electa’s 
heiress-ship quite balanced that unfortunate 
fact of her unlikeness to other people. 

So when Electa came home she got a little, 
mild scolding, and a hint that some slight effort 
to please was necessary even in an engaged 
young lady. But the girl only smiled a little 
sadly, and looked surprised and perplexed, as 
was too often her somewhat provoking way at 
the plainest dictates of worldly wisdom and 
common sense, 


Meanwhile Asa Malbone and Chauncey Dan- 
bar were pursuing their way to Newburyport 
on horseback. Chauncey was a handsome, 
rather delicate-looking young man, somewhat 
older than Asa as to years, but very much 
younger in experience and knowledge of the 
world. His father, the captain of a merchant 
vessel, had been drowned at sea, as were his 
grandfather and great-grandfather; and his 
mother, fearing for her one boy a similar fate, 
had kept him carefully on land from his earli- 
est years. 

The other Dunbars had all taken to the 
water as naturally as ducks, but Chauncey 
had a horror of it, which he had never suc- 
ceeded in overcoming. Since he had come to 
man’s estate he had more than once compelled 
himself to face that dreadful sea from which 
his inmost nature recoiled ; but when in a boat 
he suffered positive misery until he found him- 
self again on land. 

Chauncey, like almost every one else, looked 
up to Asa. He believed his friend to be the 
model of all manly virtues; and Asa, flattered 
by his devotion, had a sincere liking for his 
fellow-student, though he showed it sometimes 
in rather a superior and protecting manner. 

Pleasant was the ride along that road, which 
then, as now, wound through woods and rock- 
strewn pastures, where, among the granite, the 
grass grows soft and green, by clear stream and 
dimpling pond—a road which every now and 
then gives the traveller a sight of the sea. It 
was the last day of October — lovely, still, soft 
weather. The influence of the beauty about 





him, the exercise, the fresh air, drove away 
Asa’s little vexation ; and when they rode into 
the town, it was the merest impalpable ghost or 
a feeling of which he was hardly conscious. 

As the two young men rode along the street, 
Chauncey pointed out to his companion, as is 
the wont of people to do, the various mansions. 
Asa had not been in the place since his child- 
hood, and he might well have listened with 
interest to Chauncey; but he had suddenly 
become conscious of a curiously disturbed, ex- 
pectant state of mind, as if something, he knew 
not what, was claiming his attention for itself ; 
or as if one of those earthquake shudders, which 
have so many times shaken the place, were just 
beginning to crawl through the ground beneath 
his horses’ feet. 

As they drew near to Mrs. Dunbar’s they 
passed a fine old mansion, which had been ap- 
parently just fitted up and painted; and the 
grounds were in a state of orderly trimness, 
which showed either that the gardener’s hand 
was constantly at work or that they had just 
been beautified and arranged. At the gate 
stood a fine carriage, with two superb horses in 
glittering, gilded harness. A tall negro in a 
livery (unwonted sight) was on the box; and a 
second man-servant seemed only waiting for his 
master or mistress. 

‘* A pretty carriage ; and what fine horses !’’ 
said Chauncey. 

But Asa, if he heard, did not attend. 

At that moment the door of the house opened, 
and followed by a trim maid-servant there came 
swiftly toward the carriage what seemed a little 
girl. I say seemed, for, to judge by size, height, 
and complexion, the creature could not have 
been more than twelve or fourteen; but this 
little figure was dressed, and most elegantly 
dressed, like a full-grown woman. 

She wore a deep-blue satin gown, and a 
scarlet mantle of fine cloth, fastened at the 
throat with a brilliant-jewelled clasp; and her 
bonnet was decorated with a superb bird of 
Paradise —then the last extreme of extrava- 
gance. There was something so striking, so 
almost fantastic in this person’s appearance, 
that Asa, with unwonted discourtesy, had al- 
most stopped his horse to stare at her. 

She turned her head and looked at him. As 
she did so, he experienced a singular feeling, 
almost a shock. It passed in a moment; and 
as the lady, if such she were, sprung lightly 
into the carriage, Asa, ashamed of his own ill- 
manners, hurried on. 

** What an odd idea,’’ he said, to Chauncey, 
**to dress up a child in that manner !’’ 

He spoke rather for the sake of speaking, 
for he had an absurd sense that something had 
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happened to him ; though, as we know, nothing 
whatever had come to pass except that a little 
person had come out of a house, looked at him, 
and taken her seat in the carriage, which now 
drove rapidly away. 

‘“‘Odd indeed!’’ said Chauncey. ‘That 
house was bought lately by a Mrs. Weir, a 
wealthy widow from Boston, and we have been 
a little curious to see what she would be like, 
as she is so near a neighbor; but I did not know 
she had a child. Some visitor, perhaps. But 
come on, Asa. There is Ellen at the gate, won- 
dering why we are so slow.’’ 

Ellen Dunbar met her brother with a kiss, 
and gave Mr. Malbone a most friendly greeting. 
Though she was Chauncey’s twin sister she did 
not resemble him in person or in character. 
She was a tall, fair girl, rather pleasing in ap- 
pearance than strictly beautiful; but, as the 
critical Asa thought within himself, she was far 
too elegant and graceful a woman to bury her- 
self among the mountains with the Reverend 
Sylvanus Howe, a man whose awkwardness 
and mal-address had been a perfect proverb in 
his class, and who was, moreover, as poor as a 
church mouse. 

Mrs. Dunbar was her daughter grown old; 
and Asa, who had a knack of putting people 
at their ease, was soon entirely at home in the 
Dunbars’ parlor, a room enriched with various 
rare shells, and Indian and South Sea curiosi- 
ties, the gathering of two generations of sailors. 

**Have you seen anything of your new neigh- 
bor, mother ?’’ asked Chauncey, as they sat 
down to the tea-table. 

‘* Very little,’’ replied Mrs. Dunbar, and did 
not seem to incline to the subject. 

‘*She has some very queer little body stay- 
ing with her,’’ remarked Chauncey. ‘‘ Asa 
was so struck with her appearance that he 
could hardly ride on. Pray, whose child is 
that dressed so oddly ?”’ 

** Child !’’ exclaimed Ellen. 
Weir herself !”’ 

‘*The lady we saw was not in mourning,”’ 
said Asa, for at that period a widow out of 
mourning was an almost nuheard-of thing. 

‘*She doesn’t wear mourning. Her husband 
has been dead some years,’’ said Mrs. Dunbar; 
and it was evident that the lady did not wholly 
approve of Mrs. Weir. 

‘“*What a little bit of a creature!’’ said 
Chauncey. ‘Is she pretty, mother ?’’ 

‘Very pretty,’’ said Mrs. Dunbar. 

**She is more than pretty,’ said Ellen; 
‘* but, beside that, she is so little there is some- 
thing odd about her, I hardly know what. The 
lady who lives with her seems a very nice per- 
son; but they say she is queer, too.’’ 


‘*That is Mrs. 





“Why, what is there so odd?” said Chaun- 
cey, interested, while Asa listened with a sense 
of being in a dream. 

**Oh, I cannot tell you exactly !’’ said Ellen. 
**She dresses very richly, for one thing; and, 
you know, we are very quiet folks in Newbury. 
And she has a great deal of company from 
Boston and New York; and she has a way of 
turning night into day by sitting up late and 
not having breakfast till near noon. She is a 
very accomplished musician, and sings beauti- 
fully, but in a fashion of her own, some way.”’ 

‘*I suppose she must be rich ?’’ 

**So they say. She has ships at sea, and 
houses in Boston; and, young as she is, she 
trusts very little to her agents, but will be at 
the bottom of everything herself.’ 

‘An extraordinary person, indeed,’’ re- 
marked Asa.. ‘‘ Where does she come from ?’’ 

“It is said her father was an English gentle- 
man who emigrated to this country; but no- 
thing seems to be certainly known about her, 
only that her husband died on his wedding 
day very suddenly, and left her a widowed 
bride.’’ 

‘*She seems to have recovered from the 
shock,’’ said Mrs. Dunbar, dryly. 

Mrs. Dunbar, for some reason of her own, 
distrusted Mrs. Weir. She believed that lady 
either to be looking out fo: a second husband, 
or seeking what she might devour in the way 
of flirtation. The fond mother had no doubt 
that her Chauncey was as admirable in the 
eyes of all the world as he was in her own, and 
for his sake she feared and distrusted the 
strange little woman. 

The subject of Mrs. Weir was so evidently 
disagreeable to his hostess that Asa turned the 
conversation. As often happens, however, in 
conversation undertaken for the purpose of 
avoiding some one special subject, that very 
subject presents itself at every turn. 

Mrs. Weir seemed, as it were, to crop out in 
all directions. Even when, after tea, they were 
sitting round the fire, her carriage driving rap- 
idly past the window diverted their minds from 
the prospects of the Reverend Sylvanus Howe; 
and its flashing lamps, which, as Ellen said, 
were always lighted, seemed, to Asa, to recall 
some vague memory. 

Rousing himself, he remembered that the 
time was Hallow Eve, and laughingly asked 
Miss Dunbar if she had ever tried any of the 
auguries practised on that night. To his sur- 
prise she did not answer him; and Chauncey, 
starting up, went to the window and remarked 
that the wind was rising, and that it might be 
a bad night for ships along shore. 

Asa saw that, for some reason, this subject 
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also was taboo, and following Chauncey’s lead, 
he began to talk of the fishing-fleet, drawing 
out from Mrs. Dunbar one tale after another of 
loss and shipwreck. 

The talk of the party turned on dreary fan- 
cies ; and when the hostess was called away 
by some household matter, she left the three 
young people in rather a subdued and dark- 
ling state of mind. 

‘Mother does not like to hear of any one 
playing Hallow Eve tricks,’’ said Ellen, turn- 
ing to Asa. ‘‘ Long ago, when she was a girl, 
she had a curious experience; and though, of 
course, she knows there is nothing in it, yet 
she does not like to have it recalled. She went 
into a room by herself, and stood before the 
glass to eat an apple—after the old custom— 
and she saw my father over her shoulder, but 
all wet and dripping, and the sea-weed in his 
hair. She screamed and fainted; and when 
she came to herself and told what she had 
seen, of course they only laughed at her, and 
said it was a sign she would marry a sailor.”’ 

‘*She did not know my father then, either,’’ 
said Chauncey, in a low voice; ‘‘ and in a week 
or two afterward they met for the first time. 
They were married; and in a little while he 
was obliged to leave her for the Indian voyage, 
and never came home again. He was drowned 
the very day that Ellen and I were born; and 
what is singular,’’ continued Chauncey, with 


a smile, but still with a certain earnestness, | 


‘*my grandfather’s ship was lost in the same 
latitude; and it is said that my grandmother 
before her marriage had seen his face in a vis- 
ion in the same way.’’ 

‘* Oh, one legend makes another !”’ said Ellen, 
stirring the fire into brighter radiance. ‘‘ We 
are getting very gloomy and superstitious ; 
and, for me, I think it but a heathen practice 
to go seeking after asign in any such manner.” 

‘*T suppose you think you are pretty certain 
to see Sylvanus, anyway,’’ said Chauncey, 
pulling his sister’s curls, while Ellen blushed 
and smiled. ‘‘ You and Asa have found your 
fates ; but, for me, I have some interest in the 
augury.”’ 

‘*Then you had better go and gather the 
red and white sage with Mr. Malbone,’’ said 
Ellen. ‘‘ He can make assurance sure, and you 
will see what you are to see,’’ 

‘*What is the rite?’’ asked Asa. 
heard of it.’’ 

** It takes two to practise it,’’ answered Ellen. 
‘*Two people must go into the garden just be- 
fore they go to bed. One takes a sprig of red 
sage, the other a sprig of white ; and then they 


“T never 


must go into the house and set beside the bed | 


a basin of water, containing the bits of sage, 


and then they must goto bed. The whole must 
be done in perfect silence; and they must go 
to sleep without saying a word. In the night 
the persons they are to marry will come in and 
sprinkle them with the sage-sprig dipped in 
water. But it gets late ; and here comes moth- 
er to say we will have prayers and go to bed. 
If you are minded to try the omen I told you 
of —the red and white sage,’’ she added, in a 
half-laughing whisper to the two young men, 
‘*say nothing about it to mother.’’ 





CHAPTER II. 

Lone after the ladies had left them, Asa and 
| Chauncey sat over the shimmering embers talk- 
| ing of one thing and another; but the influence 

of the weird night, the evening’s discourse, 
| directed their thoughts toward mysticism, pop- 

ular traditions, and superstition, until, at 
| length, half in earnest and half in jest, Chaun- 
| cey proposed that they should try Ellen’s au- 
| gury, and that each should tell his dream to 
| the other. In the same mood, Asa agreed, and 
| the two young men, reminding each other not 
| to speak, went out into the garden. 
; 





Asa, having taken his cluster of aromatic 
leaves, which Chauncey silently pointed out te 
| him, stood still for a moment, absently crush- 
ing the herb between his fingers. For years 
afterward the scent, a perfume not uncommon 
in old New England houses, would make him 
sick at heart. In a moment Chauncey joined 
him; and the two young men, going to their 
room up stairs, went to bed in silence, duly 
placing the basin of water with the sage-sprigs 
beside the bed. 

Asa was soon asleep, and wandering amid 
various vonfused and ever-changing scenes. 
| Afterward he seemed to recollect that these in- 

distinct visions began at last to merge into 
something vivid, definite, and full of strong 
| excitement and emotion. He was wakened at 
last, and with a strange sense of disappoint- 
| ment, as if he had been prevented from seeing 
| the end of some intensely interesting and ex- 
citing drama, wakened by a crash, and, as it 
seemed, a loud knock repeated once or twice. 
The next instant he perceived that the win- 
| dow had been dashed in by the wind, which 
‘had risen toa gale; but for a moment, in his 
| bewilderment, he could not tell whether the 
sound, which he certainly heard repeated, was 
| made by the violent swinging to and fro of the 
blind or by something in the stairway just 
without the room. 
Chauncey, who had not waked with the 





| noise, seemed to be in a sort of agony in his 
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sleep; he clenched his hands, and moaned as 
if in pain. 

“‘Chauncey! Chauncey!’ said Asa, taking 
hold of him. ‘‘ Wake up!’’ 

He woke, and sat up; but, as if still under 
the influence of some ill-omened dream, he 
cried out, as if in anguish :— 

**They are bringing up my coffin! 
are bringing it up the stairs !’’ 

“Nonsense! Wake up,” said Asa, ‘‘ and 
help me to put in the window.”’ 

Chauncey tried, apparently, to collect his 
wits, but he fell into such a fit of shivering 
and trembling that Asa made him lie down 


They 


secure the blinds and fasten the window, into 
its place. 

‘** Asa,”’ said Chauncey, as his friend came 
back to him, and lit the lamp, ‘‘my days are 
numbered.’’ 

‘*Why, Chauncey,’’ returned Asa, ‘‘ you are 
asleep yet. What did you dream ?’’ 

‘*They were bringing my coffin up the stairs, 
and at the turn they knocked it against the 
wall; and one of the men who carried it said, 
‘the body is to lie in this room for the pres- 
ent.’ ’’ 

‘“*My dear fellow, don’t be superstitious. 
You heard those blinds bang, and the window 
blow in, and so did I; and the noises wove 
themselves into your dreams.’’ 





against his cheek, and putting up his hand 
found the sprig of red sage. 

The circumstance seemed dimly to suggest 
his own forgotten dream, which he tried in 
vain to recall, but which he would have been 
very glad to recollect, so strong had been the 
impression left on his mind. He was, however, 
utterly at a loss to tell what had made that 
impression. As to the bit o* sage, it was easy 
to account for its presence. The wind that had 
biown open the window had blown it against 
his face ; and putting his hand to his head, he 


| found that his hair was damp from contact with 
| the wet leaves. 
again, and with some difficulty managed to | 





‘*T wish I could remember what. was dream- 
ing,’’ thought Asa, to himself. ‘It was some- 
thing strangely exciting and interesting, though 
I don’t think it was a pleasant dream.”’ 

The next morning Asa was surprised to see 
that Chauncey’s mind was really suffering un- 
der the impression made by his dream. He 
was languid, sad, and depressed, and in spite 
of all reason and common sense remained firmly 
convinced that he should not live through an- 
other year. Asa was much troubled. 

‘‘ There is no use talking, Asa,’’ said Chaun- 
cey; ‘‘it is a matter about which there is no 


' reasoning.”’ 


“You may say what you will, Asa,’”’ said | 
‘Chauncey, with a deep sigh ; ‘‘ I have had my | 
| did you see no vision yourself ?”’ 


warning. I feel it; I shall not see the year 
out. I hope Sylvanus will be a good son to my 
mother.’’ 

‘*T hope so, too; but if there is nothing to 
prevent your taking care of her but a dream, 
he will not be called upon to do your part,”’ 


| 


| plainest daylight mood of common sense. 


‘‘No; because it is utterly unreasonable,”’ 
returned Asa, half out of patience. 

“If you felt as Ido, you would understand 
it was no mere dream, like another dream. 
Don’t speak of it to mother and Ellen. But 


‘*Nothing but just such wandering dreams 
as one always has,’’ said Asa, who was in the 
“ec I 


| was dreaming something when the window 
| woke me; but I utterly forget what it was.” 


said Asa, a little touched, but smiling at his | 


friend’s folly. ‘‘ You have always been think- 
ing you should die at sea.’’ 

‘*T cannot tell how it will be,’’ said Chaun- 
cey, still much agitated ; ‘‘ but I know that be- 
fore this night comes round again I shall have 
ceased to live.” 

‘Now look here, Chauneey,’’ said Asa, as- 
suming the teacher, ‘‘don’t you know that if 
this thing had happened to any one else you 
would say that to mind it was a piece of super- 
stition only worthy of an old black woman? 
Now lie down—you are shivering all over—say 
your prayers, and gotosleep; and in the morn- 
ing you will be as ready as any one to laugh at 
the notion.’’ 

Chauncey said no more, and soon fell into a 
disturbed sleep. 
for a while, turned on his pillow for another 
nap, when he felt something eold and wet 


| cey. 





Asa, who had watched him | 


‘*That was not what I heard,’’ said Chaun- 
**T not only heard but saw three men 
bringing my coffin up stairs; and at the turn 
they hit the head against the wall, and one of 
them said, ‘the body is to lie in this room for 
the present.’ ”’ 

‘*My dear fellow, I heard the same noise 
myself. It was the blind; and when I woke, 
for a minute I could hardly tell whether it was 
at the window or out in the hall.’’ 

‘Then you heard it, too!’’ said Chauncey, 
turning pale. 

‘*Chauncey, this is mere moonstruck mad- 
ness. You heard the blind; and, as for the 
voice, I called you and spoke to you, and said 
the window had blown in, and the words trans- 
formed themselves into your dream, No won- 
der that you dreamed of ghosts and funerals 


| after all the miserable stories we told last 
night!” 
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Chauncey shook his head; and Asa, seeing 
it was no use to argue the question further, 
dropped the subject. 

Seon after breakfast was over, in spite of 
Chauncey’s wish te the contrary, Asa took an 
early opportunity of telling Miss Dunbar of 
their fantastic augury and its resuit. Miss 
Dunbar looked troubled, and Asa could see 
that she was seriously disturbed, though tak- 
ing the obvious and natural view of the case, 
she thought the vision a mere idle dream, occa- 
sioned by their talk of the evening before, and 
the loud and sudden noise made by the blind 
and the window. 

‘* Chauncey has always been so—so nervous,’’ 
she said, hesitating for a word. 

‘*You put no faith in the augury yourself, 
then ?’’ 

‘*Not the least,’ said Ellen, smiling. “If 
I must confess, I tried the old rite of going to 
bed backward and in silence, and I dreamed I 
was engaged to an immense bear that stood on 
its hind legs.’’ 

Remembering poor Mr. Howe’s ways, Asa in 
his heart thought this vision by no means so 
far from the truth. He was obliged to go and 


see after the business which had brought him | 


to Newburyport, and he tried to persuade 
Chauncey to go with him, but Chauncey, who 


was really suffering, excused himself on the | 


ground of a headache; and half sorry for him, 
half vexed at his folly, Asa went alone to find 
the Mr. Perkins who had offered to purchase 
the old house. 


CHAPTER III. 


Mr. Perxiys turned out to be a sharp, alert, 
respectable Yankee. Asa soon discovered that 
this gentleman was only an agent, and was a 
good deal surprised when he found that the 
principal in the business was Mrs. Weir. 

‘*Mrs. Weir!’? he exclaimed. 
mean to set up a business for the sale of ship 
stores ’’’ 

‘*She’s got a big business in Boston now,”’ 

vsaid Mr. Perkins. ‘‘Same kind of thing my 

uncle manages. It was her husband’s and 
father’s before her. Husband went into part- 
nership with her father; died on his wedding 
day.”’ 

** What a sad thing!’’ said Asa. 

** Waal—yes,”’ said Mr. Perkins, but with- 
out any great heartiness of assent. ‘‘ They 
left everything to her; and with my uncle’s 
help she gets along quite wonderful. Smart 
little woman. Now, you see, there’s a kind of 
an opening for business here, and she and my 


‘*Does she 


, uncle, they ’ve put their heads together to set 
; ene up. I’ll only get a.commisgion. I was to 
| settle the matter about this house, but she’s 
sent down word to me just now she wants to 
"see you herself; only don’t say anything about 
it, because she don’t want the matter known 
until its all settled.’’ 

‘*Shall I go up there now?’ asked Asa, 
| rather pleased at the idea of an interview with 
| the curious little fairy whom he had seen the 
day before. 

“She'll send over to Miss Dunbar’s when 
she can see you.”’ 

‘I’m afraid I have not much time to wait;’’ 
| Said Asa, a little piqued that this unknown 
| lady should expect him to dance attendance 
upon her convenience. 

**Oh, she won’t keep you waiting! There 
ain’t much wait about her, I can tell you. She 
sent down word to ask you to excuse her for 
changing her mind. I dare say she’s sent 
over to you before now.’’ 

‘*To change her mind is a lady’s privilege,’’ 
said Asa, making the regulation speech ; and 
bidding Mr. Perkins good-morning, he walked 
, back to Mrs. Dunbar’s. 

He was nearly there when he saw approach- 
| ing him a little old gentleman, who walked 
with a bamboo cane. He was somewhat bent 
and feeble, and he appeared to regard the 
world about him with the suspicious glance of 
an old crow ; and eyed every one whom he met 
| as if he suspected all his fellow-creatures of a 
| design to jostle him from the sidewalk. Dan- 
ger, however, approached him from an unex- 
pected quarter—in the rear, namely, whence 
| came capering a foolish, frisky, half-grown mon- 
grel, neither dog nor puppy. This ill-trained 
| beast was probably too much indulged at home, 
for as it struck his mind that the old gentleman’s 
| came was exactly the thing he wanted for a 
plaything, he, without further reflection, made 
| a dive forward, snatched the stick from its mas- 
ter’s hand, nearly throwing the old gentleman 
down, and capered away with the cane in his 
mouth, seeming to invite its owner to a game 
of play for its possession. 
Highly irate, the old gentleman gave chase 
| to the puppy, bat soon, perceiving how unequal 
was the race, stood still, and called, ‘‘ Dog! 
dog!’’ in a would-be enticing manner. The 
puppy was probably not used to be addressed 
as ‘‘dog,’’ for he paid no sort of attention ; but 
seeing himself safe from pursuit, lay down and 
' began to gnaw the stick with exquisite relish. 
| The poor old man made a second attempt to 
regain his property, but the puppy was up and 
off in an instaut. Asa, however, good-naturedly 
gave chase, and succeeded in driving the dog 
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into a corner of a fence and rescuing the cane, 
which he presented to its owner, while the 
pappy consoled himself by a rush at a passing 





cow. 

“Thank you! I thank you, young man,’’ 
said the old gentleman, peering up into Asa’s 
face through his gold spectacles. ‘*‘ What’s 
your name ?’’ 

**Malbone, sir.”’ 

‘“‘Umph! a bad name, that,’’ said the old 
man, shortly. 

‘*Sir?’? said Asa, coloring, and rather pro- 
voked. 
» “Any relation to Parson Malbone?’’ con- 
tinued the old man. 

‘* The son, sir,’’ said Asa, Somewhat proudly. 

‘Thought as much. You're nct like him. 
Your like your mother, though. Good-morn- 


ing, sir!’’ and therewith the little old man | 


passed, muttering vengeance on all dogs. 

**Do you know who that gentleman is ?”’ said 
Asa, toa boy who had looked on highly amused 
at the whole transaction. 

**Old Tom Long,’’ said the boy, briefly, and 
passed on. 

Asa glanced back at the old man with some 
interest. Old Tom Long was a cousin of his 
mother’s. He had quarrelled with her and 
with Doctor Malbone on points political and 
theological, and had maintained a twenty 
years’ non-intercourse. 

** Poor old fellow !’’ thought the young man. 
**T’m glad I rescued his cane for him, if he 
did call ours a bad name;’’ and he passed on, 
thinking no more of the matter, and little 
guessing that the puppy had been in some sort 
a messenger of fate. 

He had hardly entered the house when one 
of the colored servants he had seen the day be- 
fore made his appearance with a message. Mrs. 
Weir was rather indisposed. She had been 
taken unwell the night before. Her own phy- 
sician was out of town. She had heard that 
Doctor Markham was at Mrs. Dunbar’s, and 
would be obliged to that gentleman if he would 
come to her. 

‘*Mrs. Weir has been misinformed,’’ said 
Miss Dunbar, to whom the message was given. 
‘*My uncle is not with us; only my brother, 
who is quite unwell this morning, and Mr. 
Malbone, who is with him in Doctor Markham’s 
office.’’ 

The servant retreated, but presently came 
back with Mrs. Weir’s compliments to Mr. 
Malbone, and a request that he would come to 
her. There was nothing serious the matter, 
only that she was feeling rather languid. As 
to the other practitioners of the place, Mrs. Weir 
had unfortunately taken a dislike to those gen- 


| tlemen, and would rather trust her headache 
| to one who had had the benefit of Doctor Mark- 
ham’s experience. 

Asa wondered at this summons, as well he 
might; but the next minute it occurred to him 
that Mrs. Weir wished to make an excuse for 
their business interview, without making public 
her own plans. 

‘*A diplomatic little body, truly,’’ he thought 
to himself. 

‘¢ Mrs. Weir does my brother much honor,’’ . 
said Mrs. Dunbar, rather stiffly. 

‘*T don’t see but what I must go,’’ said Asa, 
smiling, and feeling bound to keep the lady’s 
secret. ‘‘I have not much experience, to be 
sure, but I think I can prescribe a little sal 
volatile and water ;’’ and he took his hat, and 
following the servant, reached Mrs. Weir’s 
house. ‘ 

He was conducted through a wide hall, cov- 
ered from end to end by a thick carpet, and 
hung with pictures which seemed to be family 
portraits. From this hall a wide and winding 
stair, with a carved railing, led to the upper 
story. From the hall Asa passed into a lux- 
uriously furnished drawing-room. The habits 
of the time and place were simple, and Asa 
looked about him with wonder, and, in spite of 
himself, with a certain sense of awe, at all this 
unwonted extravagance, for the first and strong- 
est impression made was of the great expense 
which must have been incurred to produce the 
general effect. The carpets, glowing in color, 
were of the richest and softest wool; the cur- 
tains, of silk velvet, fell in the amplest folds ; 
the sofas and chairs were covered with satin, 
or enriched with the most costly needlework. 
There were porcelain and glass, the rarest and 
finest ornaments of silver, pearl, and ivory; a 
harp in a frame inlaid in a mosaic pattern, and 
a superb piano seemed to show that the lady 
of the house was a musician. There were pic- 
tures in very fine frames, all of them rather in 
the French than the English taste. 

Asa’s attention, however, was diverted from 
the pictures by a sound hardly to be expected 
in so gorgeous a place, namely, the whirr of a 
spinning-wheel, the continuous hum of which 
proved that the spinner was spinning linen. 

A moment’s listening assured Asa that the 
noise came from a room opening out of the fur- 
ther of the two parlors, which the wide folding- 
doors connected; and presently, as though 
unconscious of any auditor, the spinner began 
to sing. 

The song was a ballad, one of those old-world 
stories which, but for the labors of a few col- 
lectors, would have almost disappeared from 
the earth. The voice was sweet, but a little 
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feeble, as if from age. The words, however, 
came with startling distinctness, and there was 
something both in the song and the manner of 
the singer that riveted Asa’s attention. 
**Lord Thomas rose at break of day ; 
The tide was turning strong and steady ; 
And to meet his true love he went his way— 
For she was a lovely lady. 
** When he came down unto the strand— 
(Refrain. ) 
There she lay slain upon the sand. (Refrain. ) 


**On the dead board they laid the dead— 
A light at the foot and two at the head. 


** The door ajar and candle bright, 
They watched until the mirk midnight. 


** And at the dead hour of the night, 
With fire and candle burning bright, 


‘* As there sat by her her own true love, 
Then the dead corpse began to move. 


*** My own true love, now tell to me, 
Who was it did this deed to thee ? 


*** Now tell to me, my own true love, 
Who is it has your silken glove ?’ 

*** Your only brother, that sits by thee, 
He it was did this deed to me. 

*** Your only brother sought my love, 
And he has got mj silken glove.’ 

** They fought at rising of the sun, 
And both lay dead when day was done. 

** They left the one upon the strand, 

And heaped him o’er with the salt sea-sand. 

** But they howkit Lord Thomasa grave full deep, 

And laid him with his love to steep.” 

The monotonous refrain chiming in with the 
whirr of the wheel had a singular effect; and 
Asa, who was interested about ballad lore, be- 
gan to meditate introducing himself to the 
singer, whom he was curious to see, when the 
servant returned and intimated that Mrs. Weir 
was ready to receive him. 

Asa followed the man up stairs and to the 
door of a room in the front part of the house. 
His fancies of the night before had all passed 
away, and his only feeling in connection with 
Mrs. Weir was one of curiosity, and a slight 
vexation at being obliged to do business with a 
lady, against which he had a gentleman’s usual 
prejudice. 

**She shall not make me take less for the 
place than it is worth,’’ he thought to himself. 
*“*Why could she not leave the matter to her 
agent ?’’ but here the servant opened the door, 
and ushered him into a room which was fur- 
nished with even more luxury than the parlors 
below, and the lady’s bedroom, which opened 
from it, looked a place fit for the repose of Venus 
herself. 





The walls of the first chamber were hung 
with pictures all of light, gay, or bright sub- 
jects, remarkable for brilliance of color rather 
than excellence of art. A business -looking 
eseritoire covered with papers, and supporting 
several large account-books, seemed to show 
that the mistress of this bright domain had a 
very practical side to her character; and a 
richly carved stand with a velvet-bound Bible 
and prayer- book intimated either that the 
lady was properly religious or wished to be 
thought so. 

The visitor had leisure to look about, for at 
first he thought himself alone in the room, and 
started when some one said in a high, clear, 
silvery voice :— 

‘** Please excuse my not rising. And Annette, 
set a chair for the gentleman.’’ 

A colored girl who had stood in the shadow 
of the half-open door came forward, and Asa, 
turning round the corner of a tall embroidered 
screen placed before the fire, found himself face 
to face with the mistress of the house. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Mrs. Werr was lying on a couch drawn close 
to the fire. She wore a silken morning gown, 
richly embroidered, a cap of fine lace over her 
glossy hair, and rich ruffles of the same price- 
less web confined at the throat by a brooch 
with one brilliant sapphire. She was partly 
covered with a fur-lined mantle, but beneath 
it peeped out the tee of one tiny silken ~lipper. 

Certainly she was the least of little women. 
At the first glance you would have taken her 
for a child, but after a few moments her face, 
her voice, her manner, all contradicted the im- 
pression. 

Mrs. Weir, tiny as she was, had not- that 
look of disproportion too often attached to 
dwarfish stature. Her figure was exquisitely 
proportioned, and her little hands and feet, 
and the oval shape of her face were formed on 
the loveliest model. Her complexion was ex- 
tremely fair, and yet her lips had the deep 
coral, and her cheeks that carmine tint which 
is generally seen only in a brunette. Her thick, 
rippling hair was black and glossy as a crow’s 
wing, and so were the brows and lashes, which 
shaded the large, brilliant, and very light-blue 
eyes, and gave a softening touch to orbs that 
would else have been almost too bright and 
sparkling. As it was, when they opened wide 
and fixed themselves on her visitor’s face, he 
was conscious for a moment of the same 4dis- 
agreeable sensation which we have if we look 
too steadily at some small, bright point. 
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Taken in detail, nothing could be more beau- 
tifui than Mrs. Weir’s features, but considered 
as a whole, the want of harmony, or rather 
correspondence between the hair, eyes, and 
complexion, gave an impression of something 
unusual and peculiar, and therefore to the 
generality displeasing, at first sight. 

As for Asa, he was for a moment at an un- 
wonted loss to know what to do or say, His 
head had been full of the business which had 
brought him to Newburyport, but how was he 
to enter upon any such matter as the sale of an 
old house, and drive a bargain with this beau- 
tiful fairy ? 

She seemed to enjoy his embarrassment, for 
she put up her little jewelled hana to her lip 
to repress a smile. | 

‘I’ve sent for you to prescribe for me, Mr. | 

| 
| 





Malbone,”’ she said, quite seriously, but with | 
something of mockery lurking in her tone and | 
look. 

‘¢ But, Mrs. Weir,’’ said Asa, collecting his 
wits, ‘‘I am not a practitioner; I am but astu- 
dent. I have only been with Doctor Markham 
for a few months. If you really need a physi- 
cian, and your own is out of town, why not 
send for-Doctor ’”? and he named a respect- 
able physician then practising in the place. 

‘‘ Because I can’t bear him,’”’ she said, with 
an emphasis rather startling. ‘‘ All I want 
you to do is to tell me whether I can go out 
this evening; and you can certainly do that as | 
' well as that tiresome, snuffy old man.”’ 

‘There does not seem to be very much the 
matter,’’ thought the young gentleman, flat- 
tered in spite of himself: ‘‘ and I may as well 
fall into her humor.”’ 

‘IT must know the disease if I am to pre- 
ascribe for it,’’ he said, with a smile. 

‘There is nothing the matter, only that I 
had a fright last night —a bad dream—and I 
woke up almost in a fit. I am very timid and 
nervous, and it has shaken me very much.’’ 

Asa thought that he saw by her manner that 
there was some earnestness in the play. 

‘*It was the night of all others for dreams, 
you know, Mrs. Weir,’’ he said. 

‘*It was a dreadful night—the wind blew so, 
and I hate the wind,’’ she said, almost pite- | 
ously, making a restless movement on her | 
couch; and then she put out her little hand, | 
that he might feel her pulse. 

The contact of the soft fingers gave him a | 
certain thrill, and there began to grow upon | 
him that strange sense which we all have at | 
times, that the scene we are passing through 
is a repetition of something experienced before, | 
either in dreamland or in some other state of 
existence. 











** Annette,’’ said the lady to her maid, ‘‘ go 


| and ask Miss Reed to come up; she can tell the 


Doctor how I was better than I can.’’ 

**It would not, I suppose, be fair to ask what 
this dream was?’’ said Asa, trying to steady 
his fingers to count the swift, regular beat in 
that tiny wrist. . 

She shook her head, and seemed to shud “er, 
but she smilecé also. 

**I can’t remember it all,’’ she said, half 
pettishly ; *‘ only I know I was dreadfully frizht- 
ened at the end ;’’ and then she looked up into 
his face and sai«, with an odd emphasis, ‘‘ I’ve 
seen you before.’’ 

Asa colored, thinking that she referred to his 
having stared at her so the previous day; but 


| he made a pretty little complimeutary speech 


to the effect that Mrs. Weir, of all women, 
should .orgive those whose pointed attention 
ihe so attracted to herself. 

**Oh, I don’t mean that! I’m used to being 
stared at, and don’t mind it at all,’’ said the 
little lady, with great candor. ‘‘ But I’ve seen 
you somewhere else—never mind where—per- 
haps I’ll tell you some time.”’ 

Before Asa could reply, a lady glided into the 
room, whom Mrs. Weir introduced to him as 


| her aunt, Miss Marjorie Reed. This lady, 


though but of medium height, looked tall be- 
side little Mrs. Weir. She might be some few 
years over forty, but her thick hair was almost 
entirely gray. There was something pathetic 
about Miss Reed’s face and manner. She had 
an anxious. almost scared look, such as you 
may see in an ill-used child, and yet half-fur- 


| tive and keenly watchful eyes, which, after one 


swift glance from Asa to her niece, were with- 
drawn and cast down. 

A woman looking at her would have at once 
concluded that she stood in dread of some one’s 
temper, probably Mrs. Weir’s. She was plainly 
dressed, in a very old-fashioned manner, and 
yet the material was a rich black silk. A ker- 


| chief of fine lawn was pinned over her shoul- 


ders ; and a pair of gold-bowed spectacles in her 
hand seemed to intimate that she made no pre- 
tensions to youth. 

Plain as were her features, there was some- 
thing winning and appealing in her aspect; 
and an unprejudiced observer of the two wo- 
men would have awarded to the elder the palm 
of gentiiity and ladyhood. 

‘* Aunt Marjorie,’’ said Mrs. Weir, ‘‘I want 
you to tell Doctor Malbone how I was last 
night.’’ 

‘*Mrs. Weir,’’ said Miss Reed, with a strong 
north-country accent, and speaking almost as 
if she were reciting a set lesson, ‘‘ had a bad 
dream, apparently, about two o’clock this morn- 
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ing; she woke up very much frightened, and 
has been in a very nervous state all day ;’’ and, 
having uttered these words, to Asa’s surprise 
she turned and glided out of the room as si- 
lently as she had entered. 

‘* Aunt Marjorie is a little queer,’’ said Mrs. 
Weir, in a whisper; ‘‘ but she is a very good 
person-—and so devoted to me! But you will 
not tell me what Iam todo. May I go out this 
evening ?’’ 

** Certainly, if you feel able,’’ said Asa, who 
did not think the patient in any great danger ; 
‘‘and you might, if you like, take a few drops 
of sal volatile—it will not hurt you. And, as 
to any further prescription, I dare not ven- 
ture.”’ 

‘* And about the house ?’’ said the lady, sud- 
denly changing the conversation. 

‘* Mr. Perkins,’’ said Asa, waking, as it were, 
out of a dream to the realities of life, ‘‘ said 
that you wished to purchase the place.”’ 

**Yes; I wanted to see you myself. 


you?’’ 

‘*A lady, however, is often obliged to commit 
herself very much to an agent’s hands in busi- 
ness matters,’’ said Asa. 

**You wonder at me, Mr. Malbone, I see,”’ 
she said, a little sadly. ‘‘ But what was I to 
do? My husband and my father, who left me 
within the same week, had a pride in their 
house and its credit. My father always trained 
me to take an interest in business; and in my 
trouble it was an occupation and diversion for 
me. Other women can divert their minds from 
sorrow with music, or with worsted work, or 
going to church and saying prayers; but, as 
for me, if I had not had something that made 
an imperative claim on my time and attention, 
I should have gone mad. I could not dispose 
of the affairs all at once; and now I have grown 
used to the interest, and could not settle down 
merely to dress and cookery and visiting.’’ 

There was something very touching in these 
words ; at least they had a strong effect upon 
Asa, and made him repent of his harsh judg- 
ment. 

Not knowing what to say, he wisely said no- 
thing, but looked his apology; and Mrs. Weir 
continued :— 

‘*My agent, Mr. Perkins, thinks we ought to 
extend our business; and he says there is an 
opening here. The young man you saw isa 
nephew of his; and his uncle wants him to 
have charge of this branch if it is established. 
He is a young man with a family, and if I can 
help him to do anything for himself, I should 
be glad to doa little good in the world, and 
please Mr. Perkins, for whom I have a great 


I don’t | 
think it’s well to trust agents too much —do ' 











respect. So I let them make you an offer for 
the house, which they tell me is just the place 
they want. And I thought better to see you 
myself, so that, if anything went wrong, young 
Mr. Perkins need not have to bear all the blame 
with his uncie, who is a very strict, particular 
man; sometimes a little too much so for poor 
me.”’ 

Mrs. Weir, while she spoke, had been lan- 
guidly playing with the feathers of her fan and 
looking into the fire, but, as she finished, she 
suddenly turned and fixed her eyes on her 
companion. He felt inadim way that she was 
observing him closely, and that he ought, for 
some reason, to be on his guard, but his com- 
mon sense rose superior to all these fanciful 
warnings, and trying to conduct the bargain in 
a business-like manner, he asked her what she 
was willing to give. 

Mrs. Weir at once named a price which, to 
Asa, inexperienced as hé was, seemed large for 
such an old tumble-down house as his grand- 
father’s, as it was a hundred dollars more than 
he and his father had agreed together to de- 
mand. 

He said that he would refer the matter to 
Doctor Malbone, and that he had little doubt 
the bargain would be concluded. 

**T hope it will be done as soon as possible,’ 
said Mrs. Weir. ‘‘ Your father, if he doesn’t 
care to come over and see to the matter himself, 
can give you a power of attorney, you know.”’ 

Asa assented, and rose to take his leave, 
though he would willingly have lingered. He 
had no excuse, however, for prolonging his 
call, but he held her hand a moment at part- 
ing, before Annette, who had been in the room 
since Miss Reed left it, rang the bell for the 
man-servant. 

Asa in his simple life at home and at college 
was not accustomed to so much ceremony, and, 
as is often the case with those unused to the 
powers which wealth can command, it im- 
pressed him with a sort of awe. 

‘* You will have te come and see me again 
about this business,’’ said Mrs. Weir, as he 
left her. ‘‘ But don’t speak about it, please ; 
Mr. Perkins would never forgive me if the mat- 
ter were talked about town before it is settled.”’ 

The words pleased Asa, both because they 
implied a desire on the lady's part to continue 
the acquaintance, and also a secret forming be- 
tween them a certain band of union. 

(To be continued.) 


—————_- 


He is happy whose circumstances suit his 
temper; but he is more excellent who can suit 
his temper to any circumstances.—/Hume. 
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BY MARGARET B. HARVEY. 





‘© No, dear,’’ said Aunt Elizabeth ; ‘‘ not one 
woman in a hundred marries her first love.’’ 

** It’s a shame, then!’’ exclaimed her name- 
sake, Lizzie Hilton, a pretty, blooming girl of 
seventeen. ‘I intend to marry mine or nobody. 
As if any woman, with the heart and soul of a 
true woman, could love more than once. Love 
comes once, and lasts forever; or, if it don’t, I 
don’t want to find it out.” 

Aunt Elizabeth, at Lizzie’s first impetuous 
outburst, smiled; but as the latter continued, 
the former became impressed with her earnest- 
ness, and answered her with half a sigh :— 

“Yes, Lizzie, you are right—that is, for some 
natures— for those who are capable of loving 
in spite of everything to the very end—for 
those rare spirits who live in the highest rap- 
ture or the deepest sorrow. But, regarding the 
fanciful emotion, often misnamed love, it is a 
fact that few women marry the men whom they 
once thought they could.”’ 

‘* But why call it /ove, auntie? I have had 
fancies, too; but I would not think of degrad- 
ing the holy name love—if love is what my 
heart tells me it is, and what I hope to find it— 
by applying it to any of them. Why not say 
Jirst fancy, or first liking ?”’ 

“Well, I suppose because ‘Custom makes 
law.’ I know how you feel, Lizzie, and you 
are right; but I want to tell you about my first 
—what ought I call it? I was thirteen, he 
was thirty. I had always said I never would 
love a young man; I wanted one that was aman. 
So my first—what, Lizzie ’—yes, attachment— 
as every other, including my real love, was for 
amar very much older than myself. I thought 
he was the personification of everything noble, 
everything lovely, everything beautiful in hu- 
man character. He thought I was a very nice 
little girl. 

‘IT worshipped him as heathens worship the 
moon. He was so grand, so far beyond and 
above me, that all I could do was stand off and 
gaze on him in wonder, as he moved ‘in his dis- 
tant, pure, clear, elevated sphere. He patted 
my head and called me ‘ Little Lizzie ;’ and I 
used to think how nice it would be if I were 
not ‘ Little Lizzie’ —if I were only a grown-up 
young lady, and old enough and good enough, 
he might like me well enough to call me by 
some other name. 

“*T shall not tell you who he was, dear; you 
may meet him some day, and then you will 
think I have been betraying confidence. I 


wouldn’t do so under any consideration, for I 

have great cause to respect him—he has many 

fine qualities. I shall call him Rev. Mr. Jones 

—as it is so long since I was thirteen years old, 

and I have moved about so much in the world, 
| as he has also, being a Methodist minister, that 
| you could hardly identify him, even allowing 
| that you were born at the time, which you were 
not. SolI shall be safe in telling you, I think; 
though if, after all, you should suspect, I beg 
of you say nothing. 

‘*T don’t know why he liked ‘ Little Lizzie’ 
| so well; probably he took a special interest in 
her because she was among the youngest of his 
| converts, and her father was a very worldly 
man, who strongly objected to her uniting her- 
self with a church whose members were then 
so confessedly low in the social scale. And I— 
not loved, not liked even — admired, revered, 
adored him, because he presented to my youth- 
ful, bewildered eyes, a type of manhood differ- 
ing greatly from that to which I had been ac- 
customed—a beautiful, self-sacrificing, devoted, 
Christian manhood, closely modelled after the 
example of the dear Master. 

‘““Yet I don’t think, after all, I desired so 
very earnestly to be a little older and a little 
better, so that I might be old enough and good 
enough for Mr. Jones to take a fancy to me. 
I did wish it, after a fashion— sometimes very 
real was the wish—but I felt ali along as though 
he was too pure, too holy, for any of the inter- 
ests of this world. SoI gradualiy grew to think 
of him as one wrapped in a cold, celestial white- 
ness, set up on a far-off, high-towering pinnacle 
of saintliness. 

‘* Changes came—charges both in the ap- 
pointments of Conference and in my father’s 
worldly prosperity. So he went ene way and 
I another, and it was full ten years before we 
met again. But I did not forget him, and in 
all this time, whenever I thought of him, I in- 
voluntarily threw a trailing white robe over his 
form, and placed a halo round his head, while 
his sweet face kept to me, as of old, its look of 
heavenly purity. 

“Ten years! And in that time I had gone 
through many ups and downs, had had several 
minor affaires du ceur, and had met your dear 
uncle; when, one merry winter evening, at a 
bright little sociable, the hostess brought for- 
ward and introduced—Mr. Jones. 

‘*The introduction was entirely unnecessary. 
I knew him in an instant, and he knew me, 
though I had grown from a child into a woman. 
He congratulated me on my improved appear- 
ance; but I, while I was scarcely disappointed 
| in him, and saw before me a good, honest face, 
| hardly seeming a day older than when I had 
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seen it last, looked in vain for the old cloud of 
glory that had enveloped him. 

‘*We chatted for a few moments over old 
times, and then he went away, and soon re- 
turned, bringing to me his wife. And if ever 
there lived a sweet, lovely woman, Mrs. Jones 
was, and is, one. I fell in love with her in an 
instant, and have loved her dearly ever since. 
‘How glad I am,’ I thought, ‘that he is so 
happy! He certainly has found a wife worthy 
of him. What a blessed couple they must be!’ 

**She loved me immediately; never did any 
one take so sudden, so genuine a fancy to me, 
before or since. She insisted that I should go 
home with them and spend a few days, and he 
was no less earnest in seconding her; and feel- 
ing sure that I was about to catch a glimpse of 
Eden, I accepted their invitation, and accompa- 
nied them to the parsonage. 

** Such a cosey nook as it was! Such a pretty 
garden! Such a dear little house! Such a 
sweet little parlor! Such a snug little dining- 
room! Such bird’s-nests of little chambers! 
How kind and sweet he looked! How gentle 
and tender she looked! How very considerate, 
very generous they both were in their treat- 
ment of me! And as we knelt in prayer, and 
his rich-toned voice gently asked for Heavenly 
protection through the night, I felt that I had 
stolen unawares into a new and beautiful world. 
Before I slept I thought, and after I slept I 
dreamed, of the ‘good time coming,’ when 
‘happy lovers’ and ‘ love in a cottage’ would be 
found everywhere. 

** Ah! who can tell what a day may bring 
forth ? * 

‘* We met again at breakfast. Like flowing 
music seemed his humble request for guidance 
for the day, and for present blessing on their 
temporal necessities. It seemed so romantic to 
be the only one at the table beside this loving, 
Christian couple. I didn’t envy them, though, 
and wasn’t sorry that I wasn't the lady, for I 
had found your uncle, you know. Yet it cer- 
tainly did look very beautiful. 

**But after breakfast there was work to be 
done; and though two empty coal-scuttles 
stood right in his way, Mr. Jones stalked past 
them up stairs to his study; and then Mrs. 
Jones picked up one and went down the cellar. 
My blood boiled in an instant. That sweet, 
wildflower of a woman carrying those big buck- 
ets filled with coal up those steep, dark stairs, 
when, with the slightest exercise of his mus- 
cles, and the sacrifice of one instant of his 


time, her strength might have been saved, and’ 


Mr. Jones’s not lost. But as yet I didn’t feel 


privileged to say anything. I merely asked :— 
*** Shall I help you ?” 





*** No, no,’ she said; ‘of course you sha’n’t. 
I didn’t ask you here to impose on you. I am 
used to it.’ 

‘*This was too much. ‘Couldn’t Mr. Jones 
do as much as that?’ I asked, with smothered 
indignation. 

‘** He says it isn’t his place to do it. He 
won’t potter round a house. He thinks if he 
is willing to pay a girl, that’s enough for him 
to do.’ 

*** But you have no girl.’ 

*“*No; I can’t find one to suit me, though I 
have tried. I had one some time ago that I 
liked very well. She suited me, and really 
seemed to try to please me. And I was inter- 
ested in her, for her husband was out of work, 
and her mother took care of her baby while 
she tried to do what she could. But Mr. Jones 
found out that she was a Catholic, and he made 
me send her away. He says he won’t have a 
Catholic about his house.’ 

*** Rather than do so he’ll let you kill your- 
self, for all he ’ll care!’ I exclaimed. 

‘“*She suddenly colored. She felt that she 
had told me too much; and I felt that I had 
said too much. But as I looked at the slender 
little woman, with the sweet, meek eyes, I 
could not resist the sudden impulse to take her 
in my arms and kiss her. And then I thought, 
‘He doesn’t understand. He is at heart good 
and kind, but he hasn’t thought. I’ll talk to 
him.’ - 

‘I helped her do up her morning’s' work, 
and then we dressed to go out; she had a little 
shopping todo. Mr. Jones also had an errand 
out, and he said he would: go part way with us ; 
and we were soon ready to start. 

*** Dear,’ she said, ‘ will you please give me 
some money ?’ 

*«* Money!’ he exclaimed. ‘ Always money! 
What do you want money for ?’ 

‘The beautiful head sank down, in a way, 
alas! that I learned in such short space to 
know so well. 

‘** What do you want money for?’ she re- 
torted—softly, though. 

«Well, here, then!’ he exclaimed, desper- 
ately snatching out his pocket-book, and pitch- 
ing a bill at her. ‘ Where's the money I gave 
you last week ?’ 

“She meekly took the note, as though she 
were receiving the revocation of her death- 
warrant, and we all started out. (I have read 
of similar scenes—this I saw.) 

“Mr. Jones walked beside us a little while 
very gracefully, very gentlemanly, conversing 
with us very deferentially, very courteously. 
(He could act so, in a very marked degree, 
whenever he chose, and he often did choose.) 
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Suddenly he tore off ahead, as though some- 
thing had bitten him, and we could with diffi- 
culty keep up with him. She, meanwhile, had 
been studying my countenance, and probably 
saw in it pity for her, for she said, half depre- 
catingly, half thoughtlessly :— 

***T do hate to ask him for money.’ 

** © Why should you ?’ I exclaimed, quickly. 
‘Don’t you do your part towards keeping up 
the establishment? Don’t you do all you can 
for him? Don’t you consider that you earn 
your living? Well, the sooner you get rid of 
that feeling the better. You are a remarkably 
good wife, and deserve all you get, and more, 
too.’ 

‘*My heart ached so for her. If she had 
married a drunkard or @ villain—but what 
could I say or do to help the wife of a good 
Christian gentleman? Her manner won my 
sympathy. She acted as though she longed for 
a friend and confidante—one whom she could 
trust, and who could understand her. She 
evidently placed complete reliance en me, and 
yet felt that her duty as a wife ought to keep 
her silent. But she had found the person she 
wanted, and whether she would or not, she 
couldn’t keep still. 

‘Mr. Jones, meanwhile, was executing sur- 
prising antics. He careered ahead frantically 
for a few minutes, then ran back to shout, 
‘Hurry up!’ then went on again, then back to 
us, walking with us awhile, then tearing on 
again. At last I was constrained to ask :— 

‘** What in the world is the matter with Mr. 
Jones? Is he in such a great hurry ?’ 

“**Oh, he always does that!’ she said, re- 
‘I don’t care to go out with him 
any more. I can’t keep up with him; I can’t 
talk to him; I can’t see anything; and it tires 
me.’ 

“Can you wonder that I felt like shaking 
him into a jeliy? 

** After a while Mr. Jones left us altogether ; 
and thén Mrs. Jones changed surprisingly. 
We went on with our shopping in the gayest 
of spirits, and she fairly beamed with beauty 
and loveliness. I instinctively gave her a 
larger share of my heart. 

‘* Womanlike, we talked of fashions. 

***Do you like my cloak?’ she suddenly 
asked. 

*** Yes,’ I said, ‘it is pretty and stylish. I 
was admiring it before you spoke.’ 

“**7] made it out of an old overcoat of Mr. 
Jones’s. This was the cape.’ 

“** Who would of thought of such a thing ?’ 

*** You see what ministers’ wives have to do 
to look well,’ she said, with a pretty, proud 
smile. 

VoL. xcvi1.— 10 


signedly. 





“** Well,’ said I, ‘isn’t it nice to be able to 
do it? I would be glad to have the ingenuity.’ 

‘** No,’ she cried, with sudden impetuosity, 
which immediately sank down into the old 
tone and manner of involuntary need of con- 
fession ; ‘if you once begin to do it, you will 
always be expected to do it.’ 

‘“‘Tf you want to know anything for a cer- 
tainty, wait till an unexpected revelation gives 
it to you. 

‘* At the dinner-table I remembered the coal. 
I said :— 

‘** Mr. Jones, don’t you know that a woman 
ought not to lift heavy weights? It wouldn’t 
hurt you to bring up the coal, at least. If you 
loved her well enough to marry her, you might 
love her well enough to save her all you can.’ 

*** Oh,’ hesaid, ‘ Il have something else todo!’ 

‘**So has she,’ I said. ‘She has many 
things to do that you don’t think about. Pray, 
do think about this.’ 

‘*No more was said. After dinner he took 
up a coal-scuttle and started for the cellar. 
But the most rebellious school-boy, suddenly 
arrested and sent on a similar errand as he was 
about to go off to a base-ball match, never 
clanged the bucket going down, rattled the 
coals putting them in, nor set the full vessel 
down with such an unsanctified bump, as did 
he. Then, turning to me, he demanded :— 

*** Well, are you satisfied ?’ 

‘*What would I have given if I could have 
sunk through the floor? If I had never seen 
Mr. Jones as other than the glorified saint I 
had always regarded him? If I had not been 
compelled to see the lily face of his wife, saint, 
indeed, crimsoned with shame, and hanging 
like a withered bud? If I had not interfered 
at all? 

‘*On my way down from my room that even- 
ing, after dressing for tea, I suddenly paused 
on the stairs—for I had inadvertently come 
upon a striking tableau. 

‘*¢Oh,’ I thought, with the truest thankful- 
ness springing up in my heart, ‘it is all right 
between them, after all !’ 

‘*Mr. and Mrs. Jones stood in the entry in, 
as I at first thought, the most love-like of atti- 
tudes. Her head was on his breast, her arms 
closely clasped around his neck. Her face, 
turned sideways as it was, was toward me, and 
it was filled to overflowing with the sweetest, 
most yearning, most touching tenderness I have 
ever seen in any woman’s face. But he—ah, 
his hands were stowed away in his side-pockets, 
and he was looking straight ahead of him at 
the wall. She was like the impetuous, dashing 
wave; he, the unmoved, rebuffing rock. 

*** Dear, won’t you kiss me?’ she pleaded. 
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‘You hav’n’t kissed me once, and you know I 
do love you.’ 

He jerked his head like that of an imp-in- 
the- bandbox, and gave her a frigid bite, or 
peck. Cold and motionless as a stone he stood 
for an instant. Then, suddenly shaking her 
off, he exclaimed :;— 

‘«*Oh, let up there! Ain’t you done?’ 

**T should not have seen that. I really did 
not mean to; but it all took place in such a 
short time that I couldn’t have gotten away 
without letting them see me. When they did, 
he wasn’t in the least embarrassed, but she 
felt constrained to say something. So, ina few 
minutes, she whispered, as though she hated 
to speak, but really ought to :— 

‘** He isn’t like me—he thinks that’s non- 
sense.’ 

** After tea we gathered in the parlor. I took 


up a volume of joems from the table, and then | 


another. A sudden hope sprang up in my 
heart. 

***He don’t help her, he don’t appreciate 
her, he don’t take pride in her, he don’t sym- 
pathize with her, he don’t cherish her— but 
they have, after all, at least one common sym- 
pathy. They cannot read poetry together, and 
not, in their secret hearts, love each other. 
They are happy together, with it all.’ 

*** Mr. Jones,’ I said, ‘I am so glad you 
love poetry !’ 

***] don’t,’ he blurted out; ‘I never bother 
with it.’ 

***Don’t you?’ I asked. 
read these books ?’ 

*** No, indeed! I hav’n’t time for such non- 
sense.’ 

‘*My heart sank. ‘ Poor darling,’ I thought ; 
“don’t you know the exquisite pleasure of sit- 
ting by the one you love, reading from the 
same book, enjoying and criticizing together, 
now and then looking into each other’s eyes, 
perhaps interrupting each other with caresses ? 
Ah, me!’ Then aloud I asked: ‘Who does 
read them, then ?’ 

‘“**Oh—Mrs. Jones does, I suppose,’ he 
drawled out, settling back into the sofa and 
closing his eyes. 

*** Why do you call poetry nonsense ?’ I per- 
sisted. 

*** Well, I guess t is all Q K. for those that 
like it.’ 

*** What do you read ?’ I asked. 

*** Latin and Greek.’ 

*** Well,’ I thought, ‘you're the saint and 
scholar; she, the simpleton and dishwasher!’ 

**T went and sat beside her, and took her 
hand in silence. Ina few minutes we were all 


‘Have you never 


conversing on indifferent topics. 


**Her heart was sore, too, I know; I could 
see it in her sweet, tender, long-suffering face, 
even though it was filled with self-reproach. 
She felt sorry that I had found out so much 
about her husband; and when we went up 
stairs, she attempted to smooth: things over by 
saying, after a few remarks about good and 
bad husbands :— 

‘**] often wonder what some women do. I 
am so happily situated. Mr. Jones is a very 
| good man.’ 
| ‘*Miserable failure! I knew he was good— 
| he looked it; but I thought a little less good- 
| ness, a little more tenderness, would have been 
infinitely preferable. But difficult as was her 
position, knowing well that I had seen him fall 
from his pinnacle, she still felt that I was her 
sincere friend; and as we kissed each other 
good-night, we both felt that we could love and 
trust each other forever. 

‘*The remainder of my visit was very pleas- 
ant—as have been my subsequent ones—and I 
have always since counted Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
among my most esteemed friends. Of her, I 
shall say that she is as lovely a woman as it 
has ever been my good fortune to know. But 
of him—well, he is talented—he is gentle- 
manly, he is cultured, he is solid, honest, and 
useful. Yet, with all, he has one vein of hard- 
ness and coarseness that would effectually crush 
and kill the heart of a refined, sensitive wo- 
man. And probably he will never discover it 
unti! she has worn herself out in unappreciated 
service for him, and he has lost her forever. 

** Lizzie, dear, it is a blessed thing that not 
one woman in a hundred marries her ‘ firs? 
love.’ ”’ 





— ~~» +> 


WANT OF TIME. 








BY B. C. LEECH. 





Ou, breathe it not! let history tell— 
With many a brilliant page sublime 

Of mighty works performed—how well ! 
The dotard only ‘‘ lacks the time.” 


Those who have carved immorts: name, 
Conferred great blessings on =.ankind, 
Thus put the indolent to shame, 
And prove for what we were designed. 


Oh, breathe it not, ‘‘ the want of time ’’! 
Our time is ample—false the plea ! 
’Tis no excuse of thine or mine— 
Tis lack of will—of energy ! 





> 


Cuaritry under divine impulse may relieve 
Charity under divine wisdom will 





suffering. 
prevent it. 
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ANNABELL’S TWO BIRTHDAYS. 





BY MARIAN GARWOOD. 





Lrrris Annabell sat thinking, melancholy 
and discontented, almost doubting whether 
there were any blue spots in a sky as clouded 
as hers seemed to be. 

Surely this was not a right frame of mind 
tor a dear little girl of nine to be in, but there 
were many reasons for her unhappiness, which 
it will be necessary for me to tell you, that you 
may rightly understand her, and all the story 
that follows, after we find her thus. 

Once there was a very lovely lady who had 
been sick a long time. As she lay patiently in 
her bed, she said to her nurse :— 

‘*I believe if I had a dear little daughter to 
love me and talk to me I should get well.’’ 

Beheld! the next morning when she aweke 
a precious wee baby lay beside her in the bed. 
Then the nurse said :— 

‘It will be a long time before this little mite 
will talk to you.’’ 

But the lady was so happy that she did not 
care for that, and only said :— 

*“*T am sure it‘loves me, and will talk to me 
in good time, if I give it proper care.’’ 

The coming of this baby was very mysterious. 
Nurse declared she did not bring it. So the 
lady chose to think it had been brought by the 
fairies. 

The baptism was to come, and a great deal 
of discussion arose as to what the baby should 
be called. Nurse proposed Carry, because she 
had to carry itso much. This made the lady 
smile, as she intended it should, and led the 
lady’s doctor to laughingly suggest Araminta, 
because it took so much soda-mint. The lady’s 
husband, Mr. Dutton, wanted it called Anna, 
because that was his wife’s name, and he loved 
her very dearly. The mamma had a strange 
notion that she would like to name it Beil, be- 
cause a lovely toned bell in a church-tower at 
some little distance had given her a great deal 
of happiness during her long illness. The bell 
was musical, and every time it sounded it 
seemed to start new fancies in her mind, and 
so had caused her to pass many pleasant hours, 
that would otherwise have been very weary. 
So earnestly did she desire this name, and yet 
wish to please her husband, that the baby was 
baptised Annabell. 

Mrs. Dutton’s mind being pleasantly occu- 
pied, she now began to recover, just as she 
had thought she would; and when the baby 
was six weeks old, she was able to attend the 
baptism, in the church where hung the very 
bell after which it was named. 





When the lady was a little child, she was 
left an orphan, without relatives. She grew 
up in a school. When she became a woman, 
she was married by a Mr. Dutton, who was 
yonng and rich. He gave her a beautiful 
home, bestowed upon her tender care and 
affection; and now that Annabell had come, 
he seemed to love her even better than before. 

Things went on thas pleasantly till Annabell 
was eight years old, when one day her papa 
said he must go away for a short time on busi- , 
ness. He was only to be gone a few days, but 
it was so unusual for him to be separated from 
his wife and daughter that it seemed like a 
great grief; and in reality it was only the be- 
ginning of an overwhelming sorrow. 

A few days after the parting, when they were 
looking for his return, news of a terrible acci- 
dent arrived, and the name of Annabell’s fath- 
er was in the list of killed. This sudden ca- 
lamity made her mother seriously ill. 

Many strange people now came in and out of 
the house. The only face familiar to Annabell 
was that of the kind old physician, who some- 
times called her one of his babies. 

After some weeks she was allowed to go in 
her dear mamma’s room, and there her mamma 
folded her in her arms, wept over her, and 
kissed her, and then told her that now their 
dear papa was no longer with them, they could 
neither stay in this beautiful house nor con- 
tinue to drive in their lovely carriage, but that 
the good doctor had found for them a very little 
cottage, and that they must part with all their 
servants, and go to live in it alone. 

Poor little Annabell did not realize anything 
of this, and told her mamma not to cry, say- 
ing :-— 

‘*T still love you, even more than ever be- 
fore, and we will be very happy.’’ 

The following Monday was fixed upon for 
their departure. In the mean time Annabell 
saw her mamma sorrowfully passing from one 
loved possession to another, kissing a picture, 
embracing a statue, or laying her hot cheek 
against a vase, thus taking a final farewell of 
each loving gift of her lost husband. That 
which almost broke Annabell’s heart, was part- 
ing with Marie, her bonne, who had been with 
her ever since she was born, and loved her very 
dearly. 

At last they were really located in their new 
home, and had been there nearly a year when 
we first saw Annabell. Shortly after they were 
settled in the cottage, Mrs. Dutton had obtained 
sewing in some families near by ; and her daugh- 
ter had long since become a great comfort and 
assistance to her. After her mamma went out 
in the morning, she cleared up the breakfast 
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dishes, put the room in order, brushed the 
hearth, cleaned the bird’s cage; and then, 
when everything was tidy, she would learn a 
lesson to say to her dear mamma in the even- 
ing. That finished, she would get her bowl of 
bread and milk for dinner, for she was too little 
to cook anything, unless it was to roast an 
apple before the fire, or some potatoes in the 
ashes. After dinner she would do some little 
sewing her mamma had left, such as hemming 
handkerchiefs or towels, and then set the table 
for supper, that all things might be ready when 
she came home. 

Now it was very dreary for this little girl go- 
ing over the same work day after day, so it is 
hardly strange that she often thought of the 
luxuries of her former home, and became dis- 
contented. This was just the mood she was in 
when we saw her absorbed in thought. And 
there was yet another aggravation that day ; 
it was her birthday, and she had been looking 
forward to having her mamma spend it with 
her. The mamma was not less disappointed 
than the daughter, when she found that she 
would be obliged to remain away all day, and 
leave her child alone as usual. 

It was upon this occasion we first saw Anna- 
bell. She was sitting by a pine table, which 
stood between two windows, ornamented with 
thin white curtains. On one, sill stood her 
bird-cage, and Golden Dick was whistling furi- 
ously, apparently at his own small image in 
the silver ball suspended within it; on the 
other stood a beautiful myrtle plant, which was 
one of the souvenirs her mamma brought from 
her old home — there it was in a valuable vase 
(the whole the gift of her husband); but the 
vase she could not bring, so now it was ina 
red earthen pot, with a lattice-work round it. 
On one side of the room hung a small looking- 
glass, and on the other stood a tall, old-fash- 
ioned clock, above the dial of which there was 
a ship always going up and down over the one 
wave. Annabell had spun herself many a story 
about that ship. By the fire lay puss; she, 
too, was from the old home, but she seemed 
quite as contented here on her mat as she did 
there upon her cushion. 

Annabell’s work had fallen upon the floor, 
and her head was bowed upon her hands; she 
was thinking of Marie, and of a lovely French 
doll she had had when Marie was with her, of 
how dearly she loved that dolly, how real it 
seemed, and how, sometimes, its eyes looked as 
thongh it wanted to speak; and that now she 
had nothing, and then—of what a difference 
there was between this and her last birthday. 
Suddenly, in the midst of her meditation, she 
heard a small voice say :— 


' 


**Dear Annabell, why are you so ungrate- 
ful?’’ 

Annabell raised her head and looked before 
her, feeling too badly even to be much fright- 
| ened, and there on the table stood an actual 
| fairy—not more than an inch high—in almost 
daylight! (for the sun was not yet all gone 
_down). A real fairy in daylight! —who ever 
| heard tell of such a thing? When her eyes 
| lighted upon it, they rested a moment; and 
| then, almost whispering, she said :— 

“You sweet little thing, what can you know 
about trouble ?’’ 

** Just this,’’ said the fairy; ** I used to have 
a beautiful home’’— 

**So did I,’’ put in Annabell. 

** And now I live here,’’ said the fairy. 

** Live here? why, sodoI,’’ again interrupted 
Annabell. 

**And I had beautiful clothes, and such a 
lovely nurse,’’ added the fairy. 

**So did I,’’ again rejoined Annabell; ‘* and 
her name was Marie.’’ 

‘*Mine was named Annabell.”’ 

‘*Why, that’s my name,’’ spoke out Anna- 
bell, clearly enough now, for surprise thor- 
oughly possessed her by this time. 

**Yes, my dear, it is your name, and you 
were my nurse.”’ 

**T your nurse! What do you mean ?’’ 

**Do you remember Minta?’’ 

‘*Surely—she was my doll.” 

**Yes, and I lived in that doll. Wher you 
went away she was to have been solid among 
the other things, but somebody let her fall and 
broke her. You have heard of all the broken 
toys going to the moon, hav’n’t you? Of course 
it is not the wood and the wax the toys are 
made of that goes to the moon, but the fairies 
that have been inside of them. Everything 
has a fairy in it, even the toys; bat they are 
not always obliged to go to the moon ; if they 
can find a good work to do, the queen will let 
them stay here. The night before you left our 
old home I heard your mamma wish she had a 
clock to take with her, and some one proposed 
the old one in the garret, as one which be- 
longed to her grandfather, and to which she 
had a perfect right. She feared it would not 
keep good time, but decided to try it. Whether 
or not a clock keeps good time, depends en- 
tirely upon the honesty of the fairy that is in 
it. Now, I knew if this clock had not been 
running for some years, there was no longer a 
fairy in it, and made up my mind if I could 
only get away from Minta, I would live in it, 
and then I should still be with you, and also 
would have a voice, not having one having been 
my greatest trouble while I lived in Minta. As 
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soon as she was broken I flew to Lillyput and 
obtained the desired permission of our queen. 
So now, dear Annabell, I again live with you.”’ 

This caused Annabell to look at the clock, 
whereupon she exclaimed :— 

‘Why, it has stopped !”’ 

Then the fairy said :— 


‘Dear Annabell, you did not come here so ° 


entirely alone as you thought. Several of us 
came with you, and several have come since, 
to brighten your days, and help you to be 
happy. It is with much concern we have no- 
ticed your discontent and paling cheeks, there- 
fore we leave our work to-day to show you your 
advantages. I am Fairy Tick, as I have told 
you. My work is im the clock; and though 
formerly I had the same pleasant home that 
you had, and now my work is very constant, I 
am not discontented. Shut your sweet eyes, 
and you shall see the other fairies that dwell 
with you.”’ 

Annabell did as Fairy Tick wished, and 
when she opened them she saw a group of 
these marvellous little beings, with wings on 
their shoulders that looked like the wings of 
grass-green flies. Each introduced herself 
thus :—- 

Hopping to the front with a sweet little 
*“peep”’? that sounded so exactly like Golden 
Dick that it made Annabell jump, came a ra- 
diant creature, saying :— 

‘*I’m Fairy Peep. I live in your bird, and 
sing for you. Once I lived in a beautiful bower, 
and had nothing to do but play all day; but a 
man caught me and put me in a cage, and sold 
me to the lady who sent me to you. I used to 
think it very hard to be shut up in a cage and 
see all the birds outside flying around.’’ 

Annabell exclaimed at once :— 

**You darling, you shall not be shut up an- 
other hour!”’ 

But Fairy Peep said :— 

**No, I’m not unhappy since I’ve been here, 
for I feel I am of some service if I can only help 
to make you cheerful, for then you will be fat 
and rosy, and that will make me giad. Discon- 
tent makes more pale mortals than any other cause.” 

Then another curious little speck bounded 
forward, and with a sharp, snapping tone, 
said :— 

‘I’m Fairy Chirp, and live in the little 
black cricket that sings on your hearth. I 
used to live in the fields, and a jolly time I 
had, playing all day long with the grasshoppers 
and beetles; but when I heard the fairies tell- 
ing of the dear little girl who had lost her 
father, and was coming here to live all alone, 
I thought I would come in by the hearth to 
make it cheerful for her. And after this, when 


| you hear me sing, you will know you are not 
alone.”’ 

Then came modestly forward two quiet, Qua- 
kerish-looking fairies, and bowing, said :— 

‘*We are those that lived with you in your 
lovely home; our names are Mew and Purr. 
We are twins, and livein puss. We were sent 
to a beautiful house the day after you left, 
where, though we had a iarge garden and 
plenty of cream, we were homesick for you, 
dear Annabell; so we persuaded puss to run 
away, and bring us here. And now we are 
satisfied that we like better to be here on the 
| mat, and do all we can to cheer you.”’ 

Then advanced a perfect beauty, saying :— 

‘“‘IT am Fairy Clack. I sit onthe latch. As 
my voice is not very musical, I can only do 
that or squeak in the hinge. Most people ob- 
| ject to that tune, and oil the hinge; of course 
| I don’t say much after that. You know how it 

chokes and strangles you to get a dose of oil ; 

and then they do not give me any sweets after- 
| wards, so I prefer sitting on the latch, from 
where I welcome them with a merry sound that 
I think every one must be pleased with. When 
I live on the hinge, I try to sing just like the 
birds that please the people so much, and think 
I succeed ; but others never think so. In your 
old home I sat on the wheel of your music-box ; 
that was a pleasant position, yet I preferred 
coming here with you. During the commotion 
the key to the music-box was lost, so I flew off 
at once and obtained permission to come here 
and take my place on the latch. After this 
when you hear me, I hope it will make you 
happy, for I am here.’’ 

With that desire, bowing, she stepped aside, 
disclosing a sister fairy, who, having already 
advanced, at once began to speak, as follows :— 

‘Tam Fairy Rush. I live in the brush. I 
have never had a very fine home, for I have 
always been trying to sing a pleasant song to 
those who have to do hard work. When I 
heard you were coming here, and would have 
to do your own work, I thought, ‘scrubbing 
sills and tables will be very hard for that little 
girl, so I will go live in her brush.’ After this 
when you scrub, you can hear me sing, ‘ sh-r-r 
—sh-r-r—rush,’ and I hope it will make yon light- 
hearted. You must sing, too, for it lightens 
my life a great deal if the maids join me in 
singing when they scrub.”’ 

She then quietly slipped aside, and another, 
the last, made her bow, and said :— 

**T am Fairy Drip. Sometimes I am here, 
and sometimes elsewhere, for I travel continu- 
ally. I am generally where it rains. I am 
really very small, but am magnified now in 
order that you may see me. When it showers 
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here, I always come, dear Annabell, to fill your 
water-tub. If sometimes you think it hard 
that you have water to carry, just remember 
that you can bring a pitcherful at one time, 
while I and my sisters must fill the tub a drop 
atatime. When hereafter you hear the drop- 
ping, think I am there working for you; when 
you hear the water pouring in faster, you may 
know my sisters are helping me.”’ 

Each one having addressed her, Fairy Tick 
again spoke, saying :— 

**T hope, my dear Annabell, that during the 
coming year, when you hear our voices, you 
will think of us with affection. Remember 
that we love you, and that you are never alone, 
but that pleasant thoughts are the best of 
friends, and that it is at all times in your 
power to summon them to your entertainment. 
If this time next year you have grown cheer- 
ful and rosy, we will spend your birthday with 
you again. Now place your arms on the table, 
and your head on your arms, that you may not 
see us, and we will return to our work.”’ 

Annabell did as Fairy Tick told her, and 
soon felt the little fairies on her neck and arms 
kissing her good-by. 

Just after dark Mrs. Dutton returned. As 
she opened the door, a very soft clack spoke 
from the latch. There was no light in the 
room, no nicely laid table, or bright fire, but 
an almost cold hearth, and her little daughter 
sitting by the table, with her head on her arms, 
fast asleep. 

**My poor little pet,’’ said the mother, ap- 
proaching ; ‘‘ this lonely birthday has tired you 
out ;’’ and quietly putting her arms about the 
chilf, she raised her head and kissed her. 

The sweet eyes opened, and Annabell, put- 
ting both arms around her mother’s neck, 
said :— 

‘*Oh, my precious mamma ; I’ve had such a 
beautiful dream !’’ 

Then she told her mamma all about the 
fairies’ visit, and how, after Fairy Tick had 
told her to put her head down, and the dear 
little fairies had bidden her good-by, she had 
fallen asleep, and another fairy, as beautiful as 
an angel, came—and told her that she was 
Fairy Bell, and was her godmother; and that 
it was she who had brought her to her mamma, 
that she might comfort her and make her happy. 

You may imagima Mrs. Dutton was no less 
delighted than surprised at this, and said An- 
nabell was as great a comfort to her as Fairy 
Bell could wish. Then she told Annabeil that 
she was hungry, for she had not eaten since 
she left home, in order to have a birthday treat 
with her little girl, and that she had brought 
a delicicus cake for a present. 





They soon brightened things up and had tea, 
and Annabell concluded that this birthday was 
more pleasant than the last, notwithstanding 
she then had a children’s party. 

I have not heard from her since, but I am 
sure she must be contented while her mother 
is at work, and have learned before this that 
it is a fact that there is nothing so healthy as 
contentment; and I do not doubt, if she has 
learned to understand the peculiar language 
Fairy Tick uses during the year, she has heard 
many a pretty story since. 

My dear little friends: now that you have 
heard what the fairies have to say on this sub- 
ject of cheerfulness, I will tell you what a great 
man said about it more than a hundred years 
ago, and think it would be well for you to com- 
mit his words to memory, even if you do not 
understand them ; for being already more than 
a century, and having as yet lost none of their 
beauty, you see, they will keep color till you 
are old enough to aypreciate them :— 

‘The two great ornaments of virtue, which 
show her in the most advantageous views, and 
make her altogether lovely, are cheerfulness 
and good-nature. These generaliy go together, 
as aman cannot be agreeable to others who is 
not easy within himself.’’ 


—__ 2a 


Wise men are instructed by reason; men of 
less understanding, by experience; the most 
ignorant, by necessity ; and beasts by nature.— 
Cicero. 

To Grrits.—Never marry a man who has only 
his love for you to recommend him. It is very 
fascinating, but it does not make the man. If 
he is not otherwise what he should be, you will 
never be happy. The most perfect man who 
did not love you should never be your husband. 
But, though marriage without love is terrible, 
love only will not do. If the man is dishonor- 
able to other men, or mean, or given to any vice, 
the time will come when you will either loathe 
him or sink to his level. It is hard to remember 
amid kisses and praises that there is anything 
else in the world to be done or thought of but 
love-making ; but the days of life are many, and 
the husband must be a guide to be trusted—a 
companion, a friend, as well as a lover. Many 
a girl has married a man whom she knew to be 
anything but good, ‘‘ because he loved her so.”’ 
And the flame has died out on the hearthsione 
of home before long, and beside it she has seen 
sitting one that she could never hope would lead 
her heavenward—one who, if she followed him 
as a wife should, would guide her steps to per- 
dition. Marriage is a solemn thing—a choice 
for life; be careful in the choosing. 
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COMEDY OF ERRORS. 
A PARLOR DRAMA. 





Characters. 


Miss MALDEN, a maiden lady. 

Miss Curry, her niece. 

Miss CHar.torre LANSING, a school friend. 
Mr. Feurx Merriman, Cuerry’s lover. 
Mr. Apotpuus Rzep, a college chum. 


Scenve.—FPurlor in Miss MaLpEn’s home. Curtain 
rises, discovering Miss CHERRY mending a pair 
of gentleman’s long driving-gloves. 

Miss Cherry (biting off her.thread, and curling 
her nose). Ugh! how they smell of tobacco! I 
must really prohibit Felix smoking so much ; 
but, the dear fellow, when I remonstrate, he 
says he thinks of me every breath he draws, 
and sees such beautiful visions of our future in 
the ashes of his cigar. How can I scold him, 
when he answers me like that? (Takes up 
other glove, puts her hand inside, and draws out a 
small note.) I declare, here is one of my notes 
treasured up tenderly in his glove! I wonder 
which one it is? (Opens aad reads:) ‘So 
sorry [ was out when you called; we must ar- 
range things better. I will meet you at 4 P. M. 
on Wednesday. Do not betray our point of 
rendezvous, or all will be discovered. Yours, 
devotedly, Dolly.’’ (Puts her hand up to her head.) 
Gh, I shall go mad! What ddes this mean, 
‘* Yours, devotedly, Dolly??? My name is not 
Dolly ; this is not from me. Whois this that is 
to meet my lover at 4 P.M. on Wednesday ? 
Oh, this is too much (rising and pacing the floor). 
Felix, Felix, I did not dream you could be so 
faithless! ( Tears note up into bits, and thrusts them 
into her apron pocket}. | wish it was yourself, Miss 
Dolly, that I was annihilating! 


Enter Mr. Merrman. As he approaches Miss 
CHERRY with open arms, she gives him a look 
Jrom top to toe, bursts into tears, flings down the 
gloves, and, passing him, leaves the room, her 
apron falling off as she goes. 

Mr. Merriman (looking amazed and following her 

a little ways). Why, my dear Cherry! Cherry ! 

My darling! What can she mean? (Comes back, 

stoops and picks up apron; a note falls out.) Can 

she have received sad news, I wonder? (Sees 
note, picks it up, opens and reads:) ‘‘ My dearest, 
darling one: Everything is progressing finely ; 

no one suspects; be sure to be at home. I 

will watch an opportunity to come when your 

aunt goes to the society meeting, and that trou- 
blesome lover of yours is absent. I await your 
answer anxiously. Yours, with a hundred 
thousand kisses, Charley.’”’ (Clasps his hand to 
his brow.) Oh, I shall go mad! What does 
this mean? A love letter to my affianced from 


Charley! Charley who? Aha, I see now the 
cause of her agitation! She was reading his 
letter when I arrived. 0, Cherry, Cherry, 
faithless as the rest of thine (puts his hand on 
other apron pocket). Ah, another note—or pieces 
of one! (Reads one of the bits:) ‘‘ will meet you at 
4’’—‘* Do not betray’’—ah, the plot thickens ! 
perfidious, faithless flirt—two notes from that 
wretch of a Charley ; would that I had him here 
in my clutches (shakes an imaginary joe), I would 
show him how troublesome | could be (paces up 
and down the room). 


Enter Miss MALDEN. 





Miss Malden. Good-evening, Felix! 
Mr. Merriman (glaring at her). Good-evening ? 
No, madam, bad evening (continues his walk up 


and down the room). 

Miss Malden (in surprise). Why, what is the 
matter? Are you ill? 

Mr. Merriman. Yes, ill-tempered. 
to shoot somebody ! 

Miss Malden (anxiously). Oh, dear, how very 
‘dreadful! What has aroused those wicked 
feelings in your breast f 

Mr. Merriman. Treachery on the part of one 
I trusted, Miss Malden. Behold before you a 
ruitied wreck ! 

Miss Malden. Oh, dear! Where is Cherry ? 
she ought to be here. Some one call Cherry 
(goes to door). . 

Mr. Merriman (with dignity). I wish not to 
see the lady ; you will not call her; I am done 
with all women ; I never wish to see another! 

Miss Malden. You astonish me, Felix. Is it 
Cherry that has caused this sudden revulsion 
of feeling toward the weaker sex ? 

Mr. Merriman (laughing wildly). Weaker sex! 
Ay, frailty, thy name is woman ! 

Miss Malden. But, Felix, are your suspicions 
well grounded? Remember, it is always best 
to look upon all sides of a question; and if 
Cherry was— 

Mr. Merriman. 
judge for myself. 
short time, notwithstanding— 


I’d like 


Miss Malden, allow me to 
You will be astonished in a 


Enter Miss Cuerry attired in a gorgeously flowered 
polonaise. She pretends not to see Mr. Merri- 
MAN, but walks past him proudly. , 
Miss Malden. Why, Cherry, what under the 

sun are you rigged up in that fashion for? 

Isn’t it one of your private theatrical costumes ? 

You know I object to your taking part in those 

frivolous public amusements. You surely do 

not intend— 

Miss Cherry. This is for my own private 
amusement, aunty. The costume is that of 
(with emphasis, and a keen look at Mn. MERRIMAN) 
Dolly (pauses)—Dolly Varden ! 
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Mr. Merriman (to Miss MALDEN, without looking | 


at Cuzrry). Miss Cherry is such an excellent 
actress, she clings to the very costumes of the 
flirts of the stage. An excellent actress in- 
deed! One could almost be tempted to believe 
her faithful and true, and all those real old- 
fashioned sort of virtues. Ha! ha! ha! 

Miss Malden. What on earth are you talking 
about ? 

Miss Cherry. Is Mr. Merriman a riddle to you, 
auntie? How strange! I can read him through 
and through ! 

Mr. Merriman. Now, if J should dress up in 
costume, Miss Malden, do you know what dress 
I would select? Why (with emphasis, and a keen 
look at Cuerry), that of the reign of the merry 
monarch, Charles the First. Charley (louder), 
CHARLEY—it is a most beautiful name! 

Miss Malden. Well, I think you are both fit 
for the lunatic asylum. I will leave you to 
bring one another to your proper senses. 
Cherry, I am going to the society at eight 
o’clock, and will look in before I start. If 
either of you desire to attend, I will be happy 
to have you accompany me. 

Exit Miss Maupen. 

(Curry sits down on chair one side of the table, 
and taps her foot nervously upon the floor. Mr. 
MERRIMAN seats himself upon the other side of table, 
tapping his fingers nervously upon table.) 

Miss Cherry (after a pause, in which each occa- 
sionally steals a glance at the other). Mr. Merri- 
man (he starts), in mending your gloves this 
evening, I discovered more than holes inside, 
and I wish to tell you— 

Mr. Merriman (interrupting). Miss Cherry, 
when you dropped your apron in leaving the 
room, you are probably not aware that you 


dropped a note—a note, Miss Cherry (rising, and | 


speaking with warmth), concerning which I de- 
mand an explanation. It was— 

Miss Cherry (rising, and also speaking warmly). 
A note — Mr. Merriman, it was a note which I 
discovered inside your gloves ; a note that needs 
explanation, and I insist— 


Enter Miss Lanstnc and Mr. Reep. 
Miss Cherry (rushing into her friend’s arms, and 
bursting into tears). O Charley! Charley! Char- 
ley ! 


Mr. Merriman (looking from one to another in | 


extreme perplexity). Charley! why, what does 
she mean? (Turning to Mr. Reev.) Dolly, 


how came you here? When did you arrive? 
What does all this mean, anyhow ? 

Miss Cherry (raising her head from her friend's 
shoulder). 
** Dolly”? ? 

Miss Lansing. Why, that is what all of Cou- 


Eh? ‘Dolly!’ —who is he calling 





sin Adolphus’s college chums call him. I 
never knew he was acquainted with Mr. Merri- 
man until to-night; so I brought him over. 
He has just arrived; and I believe he and Mr. 
Merriman have some college joke in prepara- 
tion, and— 

Miss Cherry. Oh, I see it all now! O Char- 
ley, I am the most miserable girl in the world! 
(Hides her face again.) 

Mr. Reed. Why, Felix, what’s the row? 
You look anything but your name — Felix, 
happy. Is it an affaire du cour —an affaire du 
coeur brisé? ~~ 

Mr. Merriman (lagk@ty stijl bewildered). When 
did you come, and hew did you come here, 
Dolly ? BI a 

Mr. Reed. Came to-day’; and Cousin Charley 
said she was coming over here to coax Miss 
Cherry to join their theatricals. Her aunt is 
opposed, you know, to such things, and so 


| Charley— 


Mr. Merriman. Charley! Charley! I see it 
all. O Doll, I’m the happiest fellow in all the 
world! (Embraces him.) 

Mr. Reed. Well, I must say, I think you 
have all gone mad ! 


Enter Miss MAupen, in bonnet and shawl. 


Miss Malden. Ah, good-evening, friends! 
Charlotte, how is your mother ? 
Miss Lansing. Quite well, thank you, Miss 


Malden! My cousin, Mr. Adolphus Reed, Miss 
Malden, and Miss Cherry. (Mr. Reep bows to 
both ladies.) 


Miss Malden. Will you accompany me to the 
society this evening? No? Well, I will have 
to excuse myself, as it is late. Why, Cherry, 
child, what is the matter? You have been 
crying? 

Mr. Merriman. Miss Malden, I wish to tell 
you I regret not having taken your advice an 
hour or so ago. I find it is best to always look 
at both sides of a matter before condemning. 
(Going over to CHERRY and taking her hand.) My 
dearest Cherry, will you forgive me for being 
cruelly suspicious and madly jealous of you for 
the last half-hour? I picked up a note which 
dropped from your apron-pocket signed ‘‘ Char- 
ley,’? and—- 

Miss Cherry. O Felix! and I have been wick- 
edly unjust, and wronged you in my thoughts 
for a whole half-hour also. I found a note in- 
side your glove signed ‘‘ Dolly,’’? and— 

Mr. Reed. My note about the college caper ! 
Really (to Miss LAnstne), our curious pet names 
seems to have caused a serious and general 
misunderstanding. 

Miss Lansing (langhing). ' should think they 
had! (Turning to Miss Maupen, who looks bewil- 
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dered). You see, all the school-girls call me 
Charley, and I always sign my name in notes 
to them ‘‘ Charley,’’ and— 

Mr. Reed (explaining to Miss Matpen). The 
college boys all dub me “‘ Dolly ;’’ and I wrote 
to Felix signing that name, and— 

Mr. Merriman. And in that way those two 
infernal—I beg pardon—innocent little notes— 

Miss Cherry. Have produced a pretty ‘* Com- 
edy of Errors.’’ 

[ Curtain falls.] 
Miss MALDEN, 
Mr. MERRIMSx;~ 


Miss Couns ey 
. Ca 


~~ 
A _ 
> 





ig. REED, 
LANSING. 





— ~ 
MISTRESS, OF A) FAMILY. 
da, ?4 , - 

Arg you the mistress of afamily? Fulfil the 
charge for which you are responsible. Attempt 
not to transfer your proper occupation to a fa- 
vorite maid, however tried may be her fidelity 
and skill. To confide implicitly in servants is 
the way to render them undeserving of confi- 
If they be already negligent or dis- 
honest, your remissness encourages their faults, 
while it continues your own loss and inconve- 
nience. If their integrity be unsullied, they 
are ignorant of the principles by which your 
expenses ought to be regulated; and will act 
for you on other principles, which, if you were 
apprised of them, you ought to disapprove. 
They know not the amount of your husband’s 
income, nor of his debts, nor of his other in- 
cumbrances ; nor, if they knew all these things, 
could they judge what part of his revenue may 
reasonably be expended in the departments 
with which they are concerned. They will 
not reflect that small degrees of waste and ex- 
travagance, when it would be easy to guard 
against them, are criminal; nor will they sus- 
pect the magnitude of the sum to which small 
degrees of waste and extravagance, frequently 
repeated, will accumulate in the course of the 
year. They will consider the credit of your 
character as intrusted to them; and will con- 
ceive that they uphold it by profusion. The 
larger your family is, the greater will be the 
annual portion of your expenditure which, by 
these means, will be thrown away. And if 
your ample fortune incline you to regard the 
sum as scarcely worth the little trouble which 
would have been required to prevent the loss, 
consider the extent of good which it might 
have accomplished had it been employed in 
feeding the hungry and clothing the naked. 
Be regular in requiring, and punctual in ex- 
amining, your weekly accounts. Be frugal 


dence. 





without parsimony; save, that you may dis- 
tribute. Study the comfort of all under your 
roof, even of the humblest inhabitant of the 
kitchen. Pinch not the inferior part of the 
family to provide against the cost of a day of 
splendor. Consider the welfare of the servants 
of your own sex as particularly committed to 
you. Encourage them in religion, and be ac- 
tive in furnishing them with the means of in- 
struction. Let their number be fully adequate 
to the work wich they have to perform; but 
let it not be swelled either from a love of parade 
or from blind indulgence to an extent which is 
needless. In those ranks of life where the 
mind is not accustomed to continued reflection, 
idleness is a never-failing source of folly and 
of vice. Forget not to indulge them, at fit sea- 
sons, with visits to their friends. Let not one 
tyrannize over another. In hearing complaints, 
be patient ; in inquiring into faults, be candid ; 
in reproving, be temperate and unruffled. Let 
not your kindness to the meritorious terminate 
when they leave your house; but reward good 
conduct in them, and encourage it in others 
by subsequent acts of benevolence adapted to 
their circumstances. Let it be your resolution, 
when called upon to describe the characters of 
servants who have quitted your family, to act 
conscientiously towards all the parties inter- 
ested, neither aggravating nor disguising the 
truth. And never let any one of those whose 
qualifications are to be mentioned, nor of those 
who apply for the information, find you seduced 
from your purpose by partiality or by resent- 
ment. 

Though the act of managing a house may 
seem at first sight a very simple affair, there 
are not many people who can do it well. Some 
women do either too much or too little; and 
husbands generally uislike the worry of over- 
management almost as much as neglect. The 
great art is to hit the happy medium quietly. It 
is a great point, also, to live always in the same 
manner as regards style, and to have the cloth 
laid as carefully when alone as when there is 
company. When this is the case, no wife feels 
afraid of her husband bringing in an unex- 
pected guest; and it is gratifying to a husband 
to find a friend of this kind received quietly, 
whereas nothing can be more disagreeable to a 
husband than tosee his home thrown into con- 
fusion, his wife cross, and his servants scram- 
bling to change the things laid on the table; 
and, in short, everything going wrong, simply 
because he has asked a friend to dine without 
giving a day or two’s notice of his intention to 
doso. By judicious management a wife can 
always contrive to have everything ready at 
the proper time and place, 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


JEWEL-CASE (EMBROIDERY). silk, which is embroidered according to Fig. 2, 
SqvaReE case, with lid lined with white silk | in satin stitch, with olive-green and reseda- 
matélassé. The lid has in the centre puffings of | colored silk in several shades; the veinings 


Fig. 1. 





dark olive-green silk. The sewing on of the; marked with gold cord. The embroidery is 
puflings is covered by a square of maize-colored | fastened down with dark-green silk buttons. 


Fig. 2. 
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The edge of the casket is covered with puffings | 
of dark olive-green silk. Above this is a van- 
dyked strip of maize-colored silk, sewn on with | 
green silk buttons, and embroidered according 
to Fig. 3, with leaf pattern in several shades of 


Fig. 3. 











olive-green purse silk and gold thread, in satin 
and overcast stitch, The sewing on of the | 
vandyked strip is hidden by maize and olive- 
green silk cord; and maize silk droppers are 
arranged as shown in the illustration. 


> owt 


WORK-CASE. 
Work-case of card-board, covered with gray 


canvas, bound with dark-red leather. Strips 


‘ 





of red leather studded with metal knobs on the 
lid. Steel lock; and handles of red leather. 


= 





MUSLIN CURTAIN WITH INSERTION AND 
LACE (KNITTING). 


Consvutt Fig. 3 for the insertion, and proceed 





as follows: Cast on 20 stitches,*and knit to and 


fro. 1st row. Knitted. 2d. Slip 1, knit 1, four 
times alternately knit 2 together, twice cotton 
forward, decrease 1, knit 2. 3d. Knitted; but 
knit 1, purl 1, out of the made stitches. All 
the following rows with uneven numbers are 


Fig. 1. 





knitted in this way. 4th. Slip 1, knit 3, three 
times alternately knit 2 together, twice cotton 
forward, decrease I, then knit 4. 5th. Slip 1, 
knit 3, three times alternately knit 2 together, 
twice cotton forward, decrease 1, then knit 4. 
6th. Slip 1, knit 5, twice alternately knit 2 to- 
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gether, twice cotton forward, decrease 1, then | twice cotton forward, deotenee 1, then knit 4; 
knit 6. 8. Slip 1, knit 7, knit 2 together, | out of the last stitch knit 1, purl 1. 6¢h. Slip 
twice cotton forward, decrease 1, knit 8. 10h. | 1, knit 5, twice alternately knit 2 together, 
Knitted. 12h. Like the 8th row. 14th. Like | twice cotton forward, decrease 1, then knit 7: 


Fig. 2. 





























the 6th row. 16th. Like the 4th. Repeat Ist ; out of the last stitch knit 1, purl 1. 8th. Slip 
to 16th row as often as necessary. For the lace 1, knit 7, knit 2 together, twice cotton forward, 
east on 21 stitches. 1st row. Knitted. The/| decrease 1, knit 10; out of the last stitch knit 
rows with uneven numbers are knitted like 


Fig. 3. 
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those in the insertion. 2d. Slip 1, knit 1, four | gether, twice cotton forward, decrease 1, knit 3. 
times alternately knit 2 together, twice cotton | 12th. Slip 1, knit 7, knit 2 together, twice cot- 
forward, decrease 1, then knit 3. 4th. Slip 1, | ton forward, decrease 1, knit 10, knit 2 to- 


knit 3, three times alternately knit 2 together, | gether. 4c. Slip 1, knit 5, twice alternately 


1, purl 1. 10th. Slip 1, knit 16, knit 2 to- 
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knit 2 together, twice cotton forward, decrease 
1; then knit 7, knit 2 together. 16th. Slip 1, 
knit 3, three times alternately knit 2 together, 
twice cotton forward, decrease 1, then knit 4, 
knit 2 together; repeat as often as negessary 
lst to 16th rows, but in the first, and every al- 
ternate repetition, the 10th row must be knitted 
plain. Round the vandykes of the lower edge 
crochet a row as follows: 1 chain stitch in every 
marginal stitch. 





—_—_——-  _ —~<+P>e p> - 


ROUND MATS IN BRIOCHE. 


Use a pair of bone needles No. 9 or 10, and 
1 ounce each of blue and white double Berlin 
wool. Cast on with white wool 26 stitches. 
1st row. Knit 8, * wool forward, slip 1, knit 1 
(slip the stitch as if for purling), repeat from 
* to the end of the row. 2d. * Wool forward, 
slip las for purling, knit 2 together, repeat 
from * § more times. Take the next stitch on 
the needle te knit it, but before doing so pass 
the wool over the right-hand needle only, and 
over the first 2 fingers of the left hand ; do this 
3 times, then take off the stitch as if you were 
knitting it. Now put the point of the left 
needle into it again, and knit the stitch again. 
Repeat this on the next 7 stitches. 3d. Slip 1, 
knit 7 plain, then wool forward, slip 1, knit 2 
together 8 times, leave the last 3 on the needle, 
turn. 4th. Knit 8 ribs, then repeat the loops 
in the 2d row. 5th. 8 plain, knit 7 ribs, turn. 
6th. Knit 7 ribs, knit 8 loops of wool. Tth. 
Knit 8, knit 6 ribs, turn. 8th. Knit 6 ribs, 
knit the 8 loops. 9th. Knit 8, knit 5 ribs, turn. 
10th. Knit 5 ribs, knit 8 loops. 11th. Knit 8, 
knit 4 ribs, turn. 12th. Knit 4 ribs, knit 8 
loops. 13th. Knit 8 plain, knit 3 ribs, turn. 
14th. Knit 3 ribs, knit 8 loops. 15th. Knit 8 
ribs, knit 2 ribs, turn. 16th. Knit 2 ribs, knit 
8 loops. 17th. Knit 8, knit 1 rib, turn, knit 1 
rib, knit 8 loops. 18h. Knit 8, then knit each 
of the ribs on the left needle successively until 
all 9 are knitted; join the colored wool with- 
out severing the white, and repeat from the 2d 
row. The piece knitted forms one-sixteenth of 
the whole. You will require 8 white and 8 
colored sections ; then sew together, and gently 
draw the centre together. 


> 


DOUBLE KNITTING (ON FOUR PINS). 

Cast on any even number of stitches, * bring 
the thread forward, slip a stitch, put the thread 
back, knit 1 plain, putting the thread twice 
round the needle, repeat from *. With two 
needles every row back and front is the same, 
taking care, however, to knit the stitch that 





was slipped in the last row, and slip the one 
that was knitted; but, of course, it is not so 
with four needles. Cast on twice the number 
of stitches that you wish to have on the right 
side, and knit the lst row by the above direc- 
tions. It is well to put in a bit of colored wool 
or cotton to mark the beginning of the rounds, 
otherwise it is perhaps a little difficult to dis- 
tinguish it, and, of course, it is there that the 
pattern changes. 2d. The first stitch you come 
to is the one slipped in the last round, and that 
is to be purled with the thread twice round in 
this one; the. next is the one that was knitted 
in the last round, which you will easily always 
recognize by the thread being twice round the 
needle ; this is to be slipped, bringing the thread 
forward first, arid replacing it when it is taken 
off. Both turns of the thread are to be slipped 
as one stitch ; purl the next, putting the thread 
twice round, bring the thread forward, slip the 
next, put the thread back, and continue these 
two stitches alternately throughout the round. 
3d. Like the Ist. 4th. Like the 2d; and soon. 
If rightly done, both sides of the work will 
look exactly alike, and will be quite detached 
from each other. If it was wished to look finer, 
we have no doubt it could be knitted as well, 
with the thread once round, in the ordinary 
way; and then the purled stitch for the back 
must also be knitted in the usual way, not 
with the thread twice round. 


——___< 0g 


ROUND CRICKETING-CAPS. 


CrocueEt a round piece in double crochet the 
size required for the head, gradually increasing 
to make flat ; when the diameter is large enough, 
work a depth of three inches without any de- 
creasings, fasten off, line through with silk, 
and a piece of leather round the head. 


ee 


PINCUSHION. 
Tae pincushion is in the form of a rabbit on 
Fig. 1. 





a moss mat. The rabbit is made of a rough 
woollen cloth cut to the diagram. It is cut in 
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two pieces, and must be neatly joined down | shaded green wool over a card, cutting it at 
the back and filled with bran. The ears are | one end asif for fringe, and sewing it to a circle 
cut in double material, folded in one plait, and | of cloth, which must afterwards be sewn to a 
sewn neatly to the head. Two black beads | card-board foundation. The rabbit is fixed to 
serve for eyes, and a few stitches of red wool | the mat by & needle and strong thread. The 
for the mouth. The mat is made by turning ! centre-piece of Fig. 2 is the pattern for the ear. 








Fig. 2. . 
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Receipts. 


Istretass BLanc MANGE. 
Ingredients. —One ounce of isinglass, 
One quart of milk, 
Half a teacup of rose-water, 
One cup of sugar. 
Put the isinglass into the rose-water oyer night; in 
the morning add the milk and sugar, put on the fire, 
and let it simmer gently a few minutes; strain it, 
let it settle, and put it into moulds carefully. 
Boston BREAKFAST CAKES. 
Ingredients.—One quart of milk, 
One heaping spoonful of sugar. 
One teacup of yeast, Two eggs, 
A little salt, Flour. 
Make the batter nearly as thick as for bread biscuit. 
Make over night, and, if sour in the morning, add 
half a teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in a little milk. 
To be eaten hot, with butter. 


CortaGe PuppINé. 

Ingredients. —One pint of flour, 

One cup of sweet milk, 

Three tablespoonfuls of butter, 
One egg, 

Two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, 

One teaspoonful of soda. 
Rub together till well mixed the butter and sugar ; 
add the egg, then the flour, in which mix dry the 
soda and cream of tartar, then milk. Bake imme- 
diately, about half an hour, in a pretty hot oven. 
Serve with wine sauce. 


One teacup of sugar, 


WuortLeserry CAKE. 
Ingredtents.—One quart of flour, 

One tumbler of milk, 

One tumbler of sugar, 

One-half tumbler of molasses, 

Butter size of an egg, 

Tablespoonful of mixed spice, 

Four eggs, 

Three teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 

One quart of berries. 
Rub the butter into the flour, and add the baking 
powder dry; then add milk, molasses, and sugar. 
Stir in the eggs, well beaten, then spice, and berries 
well floured. Bake in a moderate oven. To be 
eaten hot, with butter. 

PRESERVED TOMATOES. 
Ingredients.—Tomatoes, One pint of vinegar, 

Three and a half pounds of sugar, 

One ounce each of cloves, Allspice, 

Cinnamon. 
Seald and peel seven pounds of ripe tomatoes, drain 
them well; boil for five minutes the vinegar, sugar, 
and spice (which should be tied in a muslin bag), 
then put in the tomatoes and boil half an hour; use 
whole spices. Keep this in a stone jar covered 
tightly. 





BorLeD SALAD Dressinc. 
Ingredients. —Six tablespoonfuls of melted butter, or 
olive oil, 

Six tablespoonfuls of cream, 

One teaspoonful of salt, 

Half a teaspoonful of pepper, 

One teaspoonful of ground mustard, 

Half a teacupful of cider vinegar, 

Three eggs. 
Mix all the ingredients except the eggs, and boil 
them fifteen minutes, stirring often, and keeping 
smooth. Beat the eggs till very light. Take the 
dressing from the fire, and beat the eggs into it til 
quite cool. It must be thoroughly cold before using, 
and if bottled and tightly corked, a quantity may be 
made and kept for weeks, in a cool place. When 
used for green salads it should be placed at the bot- 
tom of the bowl, and the salad on top; for if mixed, 
the vegetables lose that crispness which is so deli- 
cious to the epicure. Slices of eggs, beets, cold 
potatoes, serve to ornament the dish. 

RASPBERRY AND CuRRANT SPONGE. 
Ingredients. —One pound of loaf sugar, Five eggs, 
One pint of raspberries, 

Two ounces of gelatine, 

One pint of currants, 
Boil the gelatine until perfectly dissolved in half a 
pint of water. Bruise the fruit and stand it over 
the fire, with a very little water and the sugar until 
it is sufficiently cooked to squeeze through a jelly 
bag. Strain through the bag into a large basin. 
Strain the gelatine through a sieve. When both 
are cool, mix well together, and add the whites only 
of the eggs well beaten. Whisk all together half 
an hour, and stand on ice to cool. Eat with cream. 

ELDERBERRY WINE. 

Ingredients. —Six gallons of berries, 

Quarter of a pound of allspice, 

One ounce of cloves, 

Seven gallons of spring water, 

Two ounces of ginger, 

Twenty-five pounds of moist sugar. 
Boil the berries, water, and spice half an hour. 
Strain through a sieve and stir in the sugar. Put 
again over the fire, and boil till the liquor is clear, 
taking off the scum as it rises. Remove it to a 
cool place, and put it into a clean cask; when luke- 
warm, add to it a piece of toasted bread dipped in 
brewer’s yeast. Should fermentation not have 
taken place on the next day, a small quantity of 
wine being taken out and made to boil, and then 
replaced in the cask, will probably excite it. If 
not, another piece of bread dipped in yeast, as be- 
fore, must be added; let it remain about a week. 


| When the fermentation has subsided, fill up the 


cask, and bung it down closely. It will be fit to 
drink in about three months, but will keep for years. 
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Raspserry WINE. 

Ingredients.—Raspberries, White sugar, 

Wine or brandy. 
Bruise raspberries fine with a silvér spoon, strain 
them through a flannel bag into a stone jar; allow 
one pound of fine powdered sugar to a quart of juice. 
Stir this well together, cover closely, let it stand 
three days, stirring it each day. Pour off the clear 
liquid, and to each quart add two quarts of sherry 
w.ne, or one quart of brandy. Bottle it, and it will 
be fit for use in two weeks. Blackberries can be 
used in the same way; the wine is excellent for 
bowel troubles. 

PorTABLE LEMONADE. 
Ingredients. —One ounce of powdered tartaric acid, 

Six ounces of powdered white sugar, 

One drachm of essence of lemon. 
Mix, and let the mixture dry thoroughly in the 
sun; when dry divide it into twenty-four parts, and 
wrap carefully in papers; each powder makes a glass 
of nice, sweet lemonade. This is very convenient 
when travelling, or where fresh ]emons are scarce. 


FAarMER’s Fruit Cake. 
Ingredients. —One cup of dried sour apples, 

One cup of molasses, 

One cup of sugar, 

One-third of a cup of butter, 

Half a cup of sour milk, 

Teaspoonful of soda, 

Two teaspoonfuls of cinnamon, 

One teaspoonful of cloves, 

One egg, Two cups of flour. 





Chop the apples fine, and soak over night; in the | 


morning let them simmer for two hours with the 
molasses. Prepare the other ingredients as for any 
cake, beating well, adding the apple and molasses 
when a little cool, not cold. Bake in tins in a mode- 
rate oven. 
Sticep Cucumber PIcKLe. 

Ingredients. —One hundred cucumbers, 

Eighteen onions, 

One and a half pint of salt, 

Quarter of a pound of celery seed, 

Half a pound of mustard seed, 

Little red and black pepper, 

One pint of sweet oil. 
Pare and slice thin the cucumbers and onions. Put 
the salt over them, and let them stand over night, 
in the morning drain thoroughly; add the seeds and 
pepper; be sure to use the best of ‘‘ Sublime Lucca 
Oil ;’’ mix well together, and cover with cold cider 
vinegar. Will be ready for use in a few days; keeps 
crispy all winter, and is delicious. 


Rice Pupprye. 

Ingredients. —Twelve cups of milk, 

One cup of rice, 

One and a half cup of sugar, 

Teaspoonful of butter, 

A little salt, Flavor with vanilia. 
Soak the rice well; add the miik, sugar, butter, 
and flavoring. Stir alt together, and bake slowly 
three or four hours. 





Raspserry Purrs. 
Ingredients.—One quart of rich cream, 
One quart of raspberries, 
Quarter of a pound of powdered sugar, 
Six eggs, Puff paste. 
Roll out puff paste until very thin, and line some 
patty-pans. Fill each with berries, covering these 


| with powdered sugar. Cover with paste rolled thin, 


and bake in a very quick oven. Beat the eggs till 
thick and light; add the cream and remainder of 
sugar. Set in a china bowl in cold water, and stand 
over the fire, stirring gently till the water boils, 
and the custard is quite thick and smooth. Raise 
the top of each puff, and fill with custard. Cover 


again and serve when perfectly cold. * ~. 


BAKED TOMATOES. 

Ingredients.—-One dozen large ripe tomatoes, 

Finely grated bread crus, seasoned 

with pepper and salt, Butter. 
Cut each tomato across. Fill each half with crums 
with a piece of butter on the top. Put them in a 
crockery pudding-dish, which must be well buttered. 
Bake very slowly three-quarters of an hour. Serve 
hot. 
A De.icious Disn or Pears. 

Ingredients. —Six large baking pears, 

Half a pound of sugar, 

Quarter of a pint of wine, 

Eight whole cloves, Half a lemon, 

Half ounce of gelatine. 
Peel the pears and cut them in quarters. Put them 
in a shallow dish with sugar, cloves, and water 
enough tocoverthem. Stew in the oven till tender, 
but not broken. Take the pears from the liquor 
and put them into a dish for the table. To half a 
pint of the liquor add the gelatine, juice, and grated 
rind of lemon and wine. Let these ingredients boil 
quickly for five minutes, strain the liquid warm over 
the pears, and set them in a cool place. When cool 
serve on a glass dish. A few drops of cochineal may 
be added to the jelly to improve its color. 


Lieut Pastry. 

Ingredients.—One pound of flour, Yelk of one egg, 

Half a pound of butter, Lemon-juice, 

Half a pound of lard. 
Put the four into a dry basin, and rub in half the 
lard; mix into a stiff paste with the yelk of egg, a 
few drops of lemon-juice, and a little cold water ; 
roll out rather thin, and spread the butter over in 
small pieces; roll out again, until the butter is all 
used. 

Sponee CAKE. 

Ingredients.--Twelve eggs, Powdered white sugar, 

Flour, Lemon. 
Take the weight of the eggs in sngar, and the 
weight of eight of them in flour. Beat the yelks of 
the eggs and the sugar together, then the whites, 
which should be beaten to a thick froth; then add 
flour, and the juice of a large fresh lemon, and the 
grated peel. Bake in deep pans, in a very moder- 
ate oven. This is delicious cake, if baked properly. 
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Home Amusements and Fuvenile Department. 


PUZZLES, ETC. 
BOX PUZZLE. 

THE box is composed of nine words, of seven let- 
ters each. Each corner, the beginning and end of 
each word, is the same vowel. 

The Brae Fords signifies a sudden darkness; the 
ooh bb f fb 
+ 


/ < af 
™~ Ke 

+ 
+ 


+ 


FF FE Ff 


i 
* 
* 
* 
+ 


+ 


bob bb F 


Le 
FEF FF F & 


second is a building; the third is what can be ut- 
tered; the fourth is toinstruct; the fifth sends forth 
lustre; the sixth is to raise; the seventh to caress ; 
the eighth to rival; the ninth to encircle. 


+ 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


1. A consonant. 2. A personal pronoun. 3. To 
strike together. 4. Multiply ten by ten. 5. Over- 
abundant. 6. One of the United States. 7. What 

* 
- F & 
FF F } 
or FF F FF § 
oF FF FF FF § 
FR EF PF FOF EF OF Ef 
FR FF FF FE OF OF 
br Fb oF OF Ff 
FF Ff 
+ - + 
+ 
can be pardoned. 8. To deprive of liberty. 9. A 
maxim. 10. A copulative conjunction. 11. A con- 
sonant. The middle word, up end down and across, 


is the name of one of the United States. 
. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Tne initial letters name a famous novelist; the 
finals one of his most popular works. 
1. One of the best cards in the pack. 
VoL. xcvi.—11 . 


2. Speed. 





3. A part of a lady’s dress. 4. May be a boy ora 
girl. 5. Arogue. 6. A flag. 7. An Indian cane. 
8. Achem'-al. 9. Signs of extreme weariness. 


HIDDEN ANIMALS. 

. Waar shape is your new hat? 
. What made Ernest sro away so early ? 
. Put that folio near my hand. 

4. If you wish to help, fry the fish or season this 
‘ soup for me. 

5. Pack me up all the music at once. 

6. Instead of a chromo use an engraving. 


~Sowee 


RIDDLE. 


Spe. Turner, in 13 letters, correctly. 


SQUARE WORDS. 


® No. 1. 
1. A DANGEROUS projection. 2. A kind of money. 
3. Extremely small. 4. Jewels. 
No. 2. 


1. An animal. 2. A precious stone. 3. 


A body 


of water. 4. Gone. 


ANAGRAMS ON ANIMALS. 

1. On my red road I quickly hie, ucross the sandy 
plain. 

2. To take my prey by stealth I try; then rap, 
and it is slain. 

3. I give neat help, when trained and taught, to 
move the heavy gun. 

4. I travel fast; am not soon caught. I leap, and 
T can run. 

5. Up, O Prince, my armor bright is ready for the 
fray! 

6. The hungry doe, when I’m in sight, will 
swiftly run away. 


ENIGMAS. 
No. 1. 
I am composed of twelve letters. 
My 12, 1, 7, 9, 2, is a girl’s name. 
My 6, 1, 7, 4, is the aversion of good housekeep- 
ers. 

My 8, 3, 6, 11, belongs to the sea. 
My 10, 5, 7, 4, is a trial. 
My 7, 3, 2, is » crime. 
My 6, 11, 8, 5, 12, 4, is to feel aversion. 
My whole is a great country. 


No. 2. 
I am composed of twenty-two letters. 
My 4, 14, 7, 15, 11, 19, is a time in the year. 
My 1, 14, 17, 12, 19, is a tropical fruit. 
My 9, 18, 13, 16, 7, 1, belongs to the teeth. 
My 5, 21, 3, 6, 14, is a torment. 
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My 10, 7, 22, 13, 2, 15, 6, signifies a sorrowful 
mood, 

My 20, 8, 3, 13, 7, ‘is the name of a mythological 
goddess. 

My 17, 2, 7, 16, is a kind of food. 

My whole is a well-known proverb. 





GAMES. 
THE FULL BAND. 

Tae leader should take the piano-forte, and dis- 
tribute the other instruments among the rest of the 
players. The instruments, piano included, are all 
imaginary, as the lambs stuffed with pistachio nuts 
upon the Barmecide’s table, each player having to 
imitate the gestures of a performer on the particular 
instrument which has fallen to his share. and to imi- 
tate its sound as he best can. Some well-known and 
lively tune is then given out, e. g., ‘‘My Mary 
Ann,”’ ‘‘ King of the Cannibal Islands,’ ‘‘ Keemo 
Kimo,’’ ete., and at the wave of the leader of the 
band, off they all go into full play. 

No one is allowed to laughgor to cease playing, 
under penalty of a forfeit, afterwards to be redeemed 
after the fashion most affected by the company. 
After the tune has proceeded for some little time, 
the leader suddenly takes the instrument of one of 
the band, who in his turn exchanges instruments 
with the leader, and has to work away at the piano. 

All the players must therefore keep a sharp watch 
upoh the leader, as they pay a forfeit if they omit 
to play the piano when the leader takes their instru- 
ment, or forget to return to their instrument as soon 
as he resumes the piano. The changes are indefinite 
in number, and are continued until the leader de- 
tects any symptoms of weariness, when he stops the 
whole performance. 

A variation of this game is the Dutch Concert, 
where every performer must sing his own song in 
his own key and in his own time, but is obliged to 
begin and stop according to the batca of the conduc- 
tor. The effect produced by this strange medley is 
just indescribable, though not nearly so horrid to 
musical ears as a single instrument played out of 
tune. 


THE WOLF AND THE SHEEPFOLD. 


Tuts being the seasoua for out-door sports, we give 
one that will cause great merriment. 

All the players, except two, join hands, as though 
for a ‘“‘ronde,’’ thus forming the ‘‘ Sheepfold,’’ in 
the centre of which they place the ‘‘ Lamb,’’ whom 
it is their great aim to protect. The ‘‘ Wolf” re- 
mains outside the cirele, and endeavors, by throwing 
herself on her companions’ joined hands, to break 
into the inclosure. If she succeeds in forcing an 
entrance, the ‘‘ Sheepfold’’ must rapidly open on the 
opposite side, to allow the ‘‘ Lamb’’ to escape, and 
immediately close again, so as to imprison the 
‘Wolf,’ and prevent her pursuing her prey. If 


the ‘‘ Wolf’? succeeds in getting free, they again 
admit the ‘‘Lamb,”’ and the game goes on in the 
same manner until the capture is made. 








Answers 


ANSWERS TU PUZZLES IN JULY 


NUMBER. 
Answer to Corkscrew Puzzle. 
LO FT 
s Om yg 
DR >U M 
P RS I M 
DA e 3 
c a I N 
c Rk >O P 
A F AR 
7s git 
8s U ie 
GA >tL E 
r r- es 


Answer to Pyramid Puzzle, 
Vv 
EEL 
RURAL 
MERMAID 
ORATORIAL 
NATIONALITY 
TEMPESTTOSSED 
Answer to Double Diagonal, 
HAPPINESS 
BAMBOOZLE 
CA PACIOU 
TEMPERAT 
FASCINAT 
CONTENTE 
DIFFERZW 
DISHONES 
GLADIOLU 


ie ie oe 


to Enigmas. — 1. 


Walter Scott. 


1. Forget-me-not. 2. 


Cn 


Answers to Square Words. 
No. 1. 
SPAN 
PACE 
ACHE 
NEED 
No. 2. 


BEAD 
EDGE 
AGUE 
DEED 


Answer to Conundrums. 
Because it is always in good humor. 
When it is just out. 

A salt cellar (salt seller). 

When he sleighs (slays) his customers. 
A wig. 

In violet (inviolate). 


Answers to Hidden Flowers. 
Musk. 3. Rose. 


5. Daisy. 


Philadelphia. 2 


4. Pink. 
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Ziterary Dotices. 3 


From Les & Suxzparp, Boston, through CLAxton, 
Remsen & Harrecrineer, Philadelphia :— 

A YEAR WORTH LIVING, a Story of a Place 
and of a People one Cannot Afford not to Know, by 
William M. Baker, author of ‘‘ The New Timothy.” 
This is the quaint title of a beok which, whatever 
else may be said of it, can lay strong claim to a most 
decided originality of thought, of expression, of cha- 
racterization, and of detail. It is really refreshing 
in these days of hackneyed stories arrayed again and 
again in new costumes, and set in new scenes, to open 
such a volume as ‘‘A Year Worth Living,’’ and find 
a story worth reading. Every character stands out 
in clear, forcible lines ; and, while they are certainly 
often exaggerated, they hold the reader’s interest by 
their very force and originality. There is nothing 
tame in the book. One of the most vivid descriptions 
ever written is that of Mrs. Chaffinsby’s wonderful 
paintings, and their effect upon her half -witted 
daughter. Humor characterizes one page, pathos 
another, and through al! the vein of a love story 
and the exertions of a minister of the Gospe) are 
woven like golden threads. The book is full of 
gems. The death-bed of Father Fethero is an ex- 
quisite piece of pathetic writing; and the character 
of Zee, her work and her trials, form a picture of 
noble womanhood of which any writer may be proud. 

BLUFFTON, @ Story of To-day, by M. J. Savage. 
Under the guise of fiction, the author of ‘‘ Bluffton”’ 
has attempted a dangerous task. He advocates most 
strongly a religion of morality, works of charity and 
goodness, but adopts those pernicious views of mod- 
ern scientists that take from us the props of Faith, 
Divine meditation, Christianity in its tenderest and 
dearest phase, and give us nething in their place. 
We are to believe nothing we cannot prove. The 
writer sums up this creed he advocates in these 
words: ‘We shall not put in our creed anything 
we do not know. It will be a church of and for this 
world, which is God’s world. We shall only try to 
make men and women noble here ; to build up and 
purify society ; to build Ged’s kingdom out of solid 
truths and on solid grounds. We shall trust the 
future to Him who alone knows anything about it. 
We shali have faiths, and hopes, and sentiments, 
and poetry; but we shall try and remember that 
they are such, and not make our guesses, and imagi- 
rations, and wishes into sharp stones with which to 
strew the path of life, and make the feet bleed that 
travel over them.’’ The iaspiration of the Bible is 
denied, the theories of Darwin defended, and alto- 
gether the book is one which is calculated todo great 
harm, and incapable of influencing any one to higher 
aims or motives than govern thés life. It may be a 





good faith to live in here, but we acknowledge to a 
strong preference for that dear ‘‘ old-fashioned” faith 
that gives us a hope in dying of mercy ; and of hap- 
piness beyond what weak human nature may deserve, 
even after much struggle and resisting of tempta- 
tion. 











THE FALL OF DAMASCUS, an historical novel, 
by Charles Wells Russell. A novel that under the 
veil of Aéstory describes scenes and characters much 
better left to the obscurity of the period of which 
the writer treats. 

ADVENTURES OF AN AMERICAN CONSUL 
ABROAD, by Samuel Sampleton, Esq., late United 
States Consul at Verdecuerus. A sprightly record 
of the tribulations of a Yankee schoolmaster, in the 
position of a consul, living upon his salary. The 
descriptions of foreign scenes and customs are skil- 
fully drawn, and the book is entertaining to the lover 
of sketches of travel. 


From J. B. Lirppixcorr & Co., Philadelphia :-— 

THE CLIFTON PICTURE, a novel, by the author 
of ‘‘ The Odd Trump,”’ ‘‘ Harwood,’ etc. This orig- 
inal and interesting book flits like a ‘‘ Will-o’-wisp”’ 
over the face of the earth, carrying the reader by a 
chain of narrative full of incident and variety from 
England to India, te the South during the war, with 
some stirring battle scenes, to Charleston, and finally 
brings all the leading characters together in England 
once more. Running through the whole story is a 
quaint vein of Oriental superstition, in the belief of 
Zeba in his mysterious rites with the Tulwar, and 
the power of ‘‘ Sahib Hyland”’ as ‘‘ Lord of the Tul- 
war.’’ Two distinct heroes, two love stories, two 
series of most romantic adventures, mark tlie course 
of the story, which is one of the best novels recently 
published. 

SCHEYICHBI AND THE STRAND; or, Early 
Days along the Delaware, with an account of recent 
events at Sea Grove. Containing: Sketches of the 
romantic adventures of the pioneer colonists; the 
wonderful origin of American society and civiliza- 
tion; the remarkable course of political progress 
and material improvement in the United States, as 
shown in the history of New Jersey, with proc? of 
the safety and benefit of Democratic institutions, 
and the necessity of religious freedom; to which is 
appended a geological description of the shores of 
New Jersey, by Edward 8. Wheeler. Illustrated 
with twelve full-page engravings from original draw- 
ings by D. B. Gulick, Chas. W. Knapp, and others. 


From Henry Hott & Co., New York, through 
Porter & Coartsrs, Philadelphia :— 

LANDOLIN, by Berthold Auerbach, translated 
by Annie B. Irish. One of the ‘‘Leisure Hour 
Series’’ of novels, and a story that is full of interest 
in plot and character, but faulty in style, as if too 
literally translated. Many of the German idioms 
are given in English language, and lose the force of 
the original sentence, without gaining elegance in 
translation. The prevalence of exceedingly short 
sentences makes the style too curt to be pleasing, 
but the matter in the book is of sufficient werth to 
excuse its faults of expression. 


From James A. Moore, Philadelphia :— 
CHILD AND WOMAN, from the German of 
Clementine Helm, by J. Zilella Cocke. A pretty 
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domestic story, written in an easy, graceful style, 
and one we can heartily commend to girls and young 
readers. 


From D. Aprteton & Co., New York, through J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

POLITICAL ECONOMY, by W. Stanley Jevous, 
L.L.D., M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Political Econ- 
omy in University College, London; Examiner in 
Logie and Moral Philosophy in the University of 
London. A valuable little handbook in which the 
truths of Political Economy are put into a clear, 
concise form for students. One of the series of 
Science Primers being issued by the Appletons, and 
written by the best authorities upon the subjects of 
which they treat. 

GREEK LITERATURE, by R. C. Jebb, Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. One 
of the series of Literature Primers, edited by John 
Richard Green, M.A. The student, entering upon 
the study of Greek, cannot do better than to read 
this little book carefully, as a preliminary step. It 
gives in brief but clear form an introduction to the 
‘“Early Literature,’’ to 475 B.C.—The “ Attic 
Literature’? 475-300 B.C., and the “‘ Literature of 
the Decadence 300 B.C. to 529 A.D.”? While emi- 
nently useful as a guide book to the student of 
Greek, this primer gives valuable information re- 
garding Greek Literature to those who never have 
read and never will read one line in the original 
tongue, and is a valuable book of reference to the 
general reader. ° 

THE GODSON OF A MARQUIS, from the 
French of André Theuriet ; No. 9 of the Collection 
of Foreign Authors. 


S. R. Wetts & Co., New York :— 

STUDIES IN LUKE. The Gospel according to 
St. Luke; containing the original Greek text with 
an interlined word-for-word English translation and 
a new version, based on the renderings of emi- 


nent critics with illustrative explanatory foot notes | 


and references. Also an alphabetical appendix of 
names, weights, coins, words and phrases used in 
the New Testament, by Benjamin Wilson. As 
most of the Christian sects—if not all—owe their 
existence to differences of interpretation, certainly 
every one is entitled td study the Seriptures for 
himself and to exefcise his own intelligent judg- 
ment, and in this work the Avteral translation of 
the Greek being given, each student is enabled to 
make his own version. The work has received the 
approval of many eminent critics, and it is believed 
will be a great help to those for whom it has been 
prepared. 


From J. M. Stoppart & Co. Philadelphia :— 

HIS DEAR LITTLE WIFE, a pure and inter- 
esting domestic story of the trials of the much-loved 
wife of a,thoroughly selfish man. It is well written 


and truthful, but has one glaring fault in the over- 


abundance of quotations, which are given in tiresome 
profusion. 


Our Arm-Ehuir. 


Avevust, 1878. 

Tue striking scene for our steel plate this month 
is taken from ‘‘ Anne of Geierstein,”’ and is treated 
with Mr. Dariley’s usual judgment and artistic skill. 
The attitudes are full of life, and the ragged scenery 
gives a shuddering reality to the anxiety of the 
father and the guide searching for the lost son in 
the mountain-passes. 

Our large fashion-plate is suggestive of appropri- 
ate costume for the fashionable watering - places, 
where the belles will probably study its pages; and 
there is the usual selection to be made from the ex- 
tension sheet. of latest fashions. 

The question so often asked: ‘‘ What can be made 
at home suitable for a gift to a gentleman ?’’ is an- 
swered in the handsome pattern for a collar-box, 
which is so clearly marked that a child can do the 
work, but so very pretty, we are sure the gentlemen 
who are favored by such a gift will indulge in an 
extra supply of collars todo it honor. It is a hand- 
some addition to any toilet-table or bureau. 

Our literary department is rich in good stories and 
poetry, with such contributors as Amanda M. Doug- 
lass, B. J. Leedom, W. E. Pabor, Marion Couthouy, 
and others, whose contribmtions fill its columns. 

The receipts are chosen to suit the season, and 
| contain several new directions for preserving, that 
have been successfully tested. 

The boys will find the solution of the corkscrew 
puzzle in the Juvenile Department, and some new 
| combinations to puzzle their brains over, while there 
is the usual treat of games, and a charming fairy 
story by Marian Garwood, for all the little people. 

Our readers who are seeking ‘‘rest and quiet’’ at 
| @ ‘‘eountry boarding-house,’’ will appreciate Mr. 
Frost’s delineations of the characters to be found 
there. 

The hints given for picnic parties will be useful, 
we trust, during this, the month of country gather- 
ings. 








| 


Dean-Letrer Orrice Facts.—There are four 
million dead letters received annually at the dead- 
letter office. 

Three hundred thousand without stamps. 

Fifty thousand partially addressed. 

Six thousand no address. 

Forty thousand dollars in money, nine-tenths of 
which is returned—the balance remaining in the 
Treasury, subject to application, for four years. 

One and a half million of money-orders and drafts 
of money value. 

Forty-five thousand packages containing property. 

Fifteen thousand photographs. 

European letters are returned anopened — one- 
| quarter of a million of these. 

One-tenth of all letters received contain property. 

Ten thousand applications for letters reported lost ; 
a great proportion found and delivered. 
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Gopgey’s Lapy’s Boox. — We have been looking 
over the latest number of Gopgey, and find it better 
than ever, the true ladies’ book of literature, art, 
and fashion. In the year’s issue its readers have 
over a thousand pages of reading matter, not a line 
of which is anything but safe and pure for the fam- 
ily cirele ; and in its severa) departments, this mag- 
azine is a book for the home, from parlor to kitchen, 
be it laces for sister or pudding for papa. —Republican, 
Monongahela City, Pa. 


— 


HINTS ON HOME ADORNMENT. 
Numper Eeur. 


Iw selecting furniture nowadays, strength and 
solidity in the articles are the first requisites. The | 


Queen Anne and Saxon-Gothie styles are in favor ; 
and almost anything quaint and antique is quite the 
thing. Very rich materials of raw silk, in Indian 
and Persian designs, are among the iatest styles for 
furniture coverings. There is broad scope for origin- 
ality in furnishing now, so that one couid carry out 
some of the strangest fancies without producing outré 
effect, or danger of making their home look odd, as 
every one else is striving for oddity too. One of the 
most superb, parlors which I have ever seen had no 
two chairs of the same style—there was a wonderful 
variety among the furniture — yet a harmony, ele- 
gance, and sense of comfort in the whole apartment 
which I have never seen equalled. I have seen ad- 
mirable upholstery which was the work of amateurs ; 
and many persons in out-of-the-way places could 
make or repair chairs, sofas, ete., themselves, with- 
out having to wait until they could send to some 
distant town to have the work done. If you wish 
to make a spring seat to a chair, for instance, you 
wili find it is best, in the first place, to have a wooden 
foundation to the seat. Then procure tvoz wire 
springs. These are secured to the wood by pieces of 
tape put through the lower coil, and tacked down 
firmly to the wood. It is very important that the 
springs should be secured properly, or they will get 
loose and slip sideways. When the springs are all 
in place, take strong twine and pass it back and 
forth eight times, knotting at the crossings to the 
wires and the twine (Fig. 1), drawing the ends of 





the cords down, and securing them to the frame 
outside of the seat. Burlaps or heavy canvag should 
then be drawn tightly over the springs and closely 
tacked around the edges. Then a strip of canvas 
should be stuffed—making a long, narrow roll—and 
put around the edge of the seat. This should be 
stitched with fine twine—four or six rows round— 
till it is brought at the top toa square edge. This 
is called stitched edge, is very elastic, and will not 


break down. Next, hair is spread over the surface 
of the seat, and strong muslin drawn tightly over 
it; and lastly, the material for the outside covering 
is put on, and a gimp neatly tacked round the edge. 

Everything depends on a good foundation ; if that 
is all right, then your chairs will wear well, even if 
stuffed with tow. A good substitute for hair, in up- 
holstery, is called sisal. It is made from manilla 
hemp, and when well-twisted and dyed resembles 
hair. The gray Southern moss is also a substitute 
for hair. When plush is used for furniture covering, 
it should be put on so that the nap will run down 
seats and backs, as it will wear better and not show 





| 


Fig. 2. 








dust. Figures * and 3 represent a barrel-chair, 
whieh is an ingenious and a comfortable *affair.”’ 
Fig. 2 shows how the barrel should be sawed to make 


Fig. 3. 
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the back of the right shape, and how the seat is 
fitted in. If the chair is to he used in a chamber, 
the seat can be made so that it will lift up and form 
a@ convenient shoe-box beneath. A long, narrow 
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roll cushion (such as is used around the edge of chair 
seats) is put around the edge of the back of this 
chair, so as to produce the effect shown in Fig. 3. 
This roll is not stitched (as it should be when used 
for a chair-seat); and after the back and seat have 
been padded and the outside covering put on, a | 
loosely twisted cord, sewed along the edge of this 
roll, makes a pretty finish. Around the front of the | 
seat a box-plaiting of the material with two rows of | 
cord, and below that a heavy fringe should be placed. 
Tassels hang from the arms, as shown in Fig. 3. 
Fig. 4 represents a chair which is easily upholstered, 


Fig. 4. 








as the materiz! is put on smooth, without “ tafting,”’ 
and isquite stylish The stripe is of velveteen, with 
the design in appliqué work. 

In fancy-work pattern-books many designs suitable 
for such purpose can be found. Sometimes the sides 
of the frame of such a chair are covered with a “ side- 
plaited” strip of the rep, terry, or whatever mate- 
rial is used; and the edges of this strip covered by 
a half-inch black velvet, tacked on with gilt-headed 
nails; or, if the material is put on plain over these 
sides, a cord around the edge makes a suitable and 
handsome finish. A fringe ten or twelve inches wide 
makes the finish around the seat of the chair. Frames 
for chairs, of this and ether styles, ean be procured 
‘‘in the rough,’ at manufactories, for low price. 
The black walnut legs will require a coat of shellac, 
but the remainder of the frame (whieh is of pine) 
will be covered, and therefore will need no further 
finish. If you have decided on terry as covering for 
your chair, and have chosen a frame whieh has a 
back measuring thirty-two inches in length and 
twenty-two inches in width, and seat twenty-four 
inches, you will find, if your stripe measures eight 
or ten inches, that one yard twenty-four inches of 
the material will be sufficient, as it is fifty-three 
inches wide. Cut the material lengthwise, sewing 
a strip seven inches wide on each side of the stripe. 
From what remains you will have sufficient to cover 
the sides of the frame, and to stretch smoothly over 
the back below, where the ornamental stripe ends. 





Many such chairs have the back covered with colored 
cambrie, but this is not at all advisable, even if you 
could be sure that it would stand against the wall, 
and so not be seen. In using brocatelle for furniture 
covering, Canton flannel, with fuzzy side out, should 
be stretched over seats and chair-backs before the 


| outside material is put on, as this prevents wear, 


and makes it more durable. 





Homey Giris.—*‘ How did that homely woman 


| contrive to get married ?’’ is not unfrequently re- 


marked of some good, domestic creature, whom her 
husband regards as the apple of his eye, and in whose 
plain face he sees something better than beauty. 
Pretty girls who are vain of their charms are rather 
prone to make observations of this kind ; and a con- 
sciousness of the fact that flowers of leveliness are 
often left to pine on the stem, while weeds of home- 
liness go off readily, is no doubt at the bottom of the 
sneering question. The truth is, that most men 
prefer homeliness and amiability to beauty and ea- 
price. Handsome women are sometimes very hard 
to please. They are apt to overvalue themselves ; 
and in waiting for an immense bid they occasionally 
overstep the market. Their plain sisters, on the 
contrary, aware of their personal deficiencies, gene- 
rally lay themselves out to produce an agreeable 
impression—and, in most eases, they succeed. They 
do not aspire to capture paragons with princely for- 
tunes, but they are willing to take anything respect- 
able. 





Port Lace.—It was during the fifteenth century 
that the nuns in Italy beeame famous for the ex- 
quisitely-manipualated point or pillow lace. The 
origin of this famous lace is romantic. The story is 
that a sailor brought to his lady-love a splendid 
bunch of ‘‘mermaid’s lace,’’ whieh is generally 
called ‘‘coralline.’’ The girl was a lace-maker, and 
exceedingly artistic in her taste. She greatly ad- 
mired the delicate beauty of the coralline, and 
studied to imitate in lace the beautiful lines of the 
seaweed. This kind of lace is made entirely upon 
a pillow or cushion, which the workwoman holds on 
her lap. Over the pillow is placed a‘piece of parch- 
ment; upon this the pattern is pricked. The 
threads are carefully wound upon several bobbins. 
The process requires nimble and skilful fingers and 
a great deal of patience. The groundworks are 
quite various, and contain she flower. There are 
several laces that are not worked upon a ground. 
Valenciennes and Mechlin laces have the designs 
and ground made together, and finished with either 
the pearl or Picot edge. During the reign of Henry 
VII. Guipure lace was so extensively worn that the 
costumes of pages were covered with it, and at the 
coronation of Henry II. the church was richly 
trimmed with the same costly decoration. About the 
beginning of tho fifteenth century Brussels lace was 
first introduced. The manipulation of this lace is 
very complicated, every part being made separately. 
The thread is exceedingly fine. From one pound of 
flax there can be manufactured lace to the value of 
$3500. 
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PLAY witH THE CHILDREN. — ‘‘ When we were 
all children at home,’’ said a friend, ‘‘ nothing de- 
lighted us so much as a romp with my father; the 
hour of his home-coming was the happiest in all the 
twenty-four. I often tMink if all parents would 
play with their children, home discipline might en- 
tirely lose its severe aspect, and become a law of 
love.’’ Children are not made good by the rod of 
power. How many parents are willing to devote an 
hour or so to play with the child or children? It 
knows nothing else. As a little kitten will stop 
lapping her milk to play with the string which you 
draw across the floor, so will the child leave almost 
everything for a romp with its father or mother. 
In these romps, and during these moments of recrea- 
tion, the great lesson of love is learnt by the child. 
This close companionship makes the bond between 
parent and child which results in the future accept- 
ance of advice and guidance. Perhaps you are natu- 
rally a dignified person, and unaccustomed to play ; 
so when your infant first came to you you were un- 
accustomed to its care, but you did not, for that 
reason, allow it to go uncared for. If you are ha- 
rassed by worldly anxieties, the recreation will 


benefit you as much as it benefits the child, and | 


your sleep will be the sounder for it. 





Picnics.—Of all delightful out-door amusements, 
perhaps there are none so delightful as a well-ar- 
ranged, successful picnic. To be so, the two most 
important things are—the chcice of the party, and 
the place. The former should not be too numerous, 
as in a large variety of tastes and tempers it is diffi- 
cult to pass many hours together with that pleasant 
unanimity and ‘‘jollity’’ so essential to the occasion. 
It should be composed of persons who are willing to 
eat and enjoy their dinner under difficulties ; who 
do not think a relay of clean plates, of dinner-nap- 


kins, plate and glass, necessary; but who can eat | 


with zest pasties and sandwiches in their fingers, and 


drink out of mugs, or glasses witheut stems; who | 


come in sensible dresses that they do not fear to spoil, 
and sensible boots, that will go through a little mud 
and damp if needful; ladies who do not have hys- 
terics at a cow, or stoutly refuse to get over a stile 
in case they should show their ankles. 

It should principally be composed of young people, 
but not children under five who need looking after ; 
one or two elder persons, who have warm sympathy 
for the young, and enjoy fun; and some agreeable 
young men (if they can sing, all the better), who, 
too, must be careless of polished boots and tall hats, 
and willing to make themselves generally useful. 

The place chosen should be near a lake or a river, 


. ° | 
or in the hot season a wood, so as to provide some- | 


thing to do, in fishing, boating, or gathering nuts; 


for an ostensible object in the meeting greatly adds | 


to the pleasure. 

In all households the servants will manage to sup- 
ply acertain amount of stemless glasses, which should 
be saved for the occasion. A few penny mugs, and 
a pewter one or two, will be sufficient for the drink- 
ing purposes. If the position chosen is not near 
water, a large stone jarful must be provided, as 


water is always wanted to rinse glasses and to mix 
with wine. 

Pasties, sausage-rolls, sandwiches, puffs, tartlets, 
lobsters, salad, cakes, fruits, and rolls and cheese cut 
up, are the best kind of things in the way of food, 
for all carving is inconvenient. And pray remem- 
ber two things in connection with the food and drink : 
the salt and the corkserew. Potted meat, ham, and 
hard-boiled eggs make the best sandwiches, and the 
pasties of veal and ham, or beefsteak. 

A table-cloth, knives and forks, and plates may 
be allowed, but the fewer articles the better; it is 
better fun, and saves so much trouble in collecting 
and packing up at the end of the day. 

To boil the kettle and make tea is more thorough 
gypsying, perhaps, but I think it should form an 
amusement of itself — going out to tea and not to 
dinner; it makes the day too long if it follows on 
the al fresco mid-day meal, and requires also a nice 
open spot or common, where the fire-making would 
not be dangerous. 

To wash the plates, if greasy, a little mud rubbed 
over and well rinsed answers wonderfully; and the 
cleaning of the knives is well effected by rubbing 
them up and down in the ground, especially if it is 

sandy soil. 





| Gopgy’s Lapy’s Boox.—While devoting ample 

| space to the discussion and description of the styles 
of dress and ornament prevalent and to come, litera- 
ture is made a prominent feature, there being stories 
from a number of well-known writers, as well as 
poems, sketches, useful receipts, etc. ete. The 
Lapy’s Book holds a high place in the affections of 
the ladies of the land; and, as it improves with each 
succeeding number, is not likely t > fall into disfavor. 
To those who are acquainted with its merits it needs 
no recommendation from us; but to those who have 
never read it, we commend it as a thoroughly relia- 
ble fashion guide, and a literary gem. — Saturday 

| Herald, Pittsburg, Pa. 





a Hasty Tewrrer.—The guardians of children 
too often confound extreme sensitiveness with a 
hasty temper, which is the prevailing fault of sensi- 
tive children. Little by little self-control can be 
| taught, and infiltrations of such ideas and motives 
and sentiments made in the child’s mind, as will 
enable him to outgrow and overcome his infirmity. 
Time cures a great many things; children outgrow 
infirmities and faults, and if right principles of ac- 
tion and feeling are instilled gently, constantly, 
wisely, the results will ultimately appear. It is 
merely cruelty to make the weak points of a child a 
source of teax ug and ridicule, as it is often done in 
schools and families. If he is born with a deformed 
foot, with defective sight or hearing, how careful 
we are to try to make up to him what nature has 
| denied! A defect in one’s mental and moral organ- 
ization should certainly be as tenderly and judi- 
| Ciously treated as a bodily deformity. A quick 

temper, an irritable, or timorous, or teasing dispo- 
sition requires far more tact and judicious manage- 
ment than any mere physical infirmity. When 
grown to maturity, our sensitive children hecome 
the poets, musicians, artists, writers, leaders of their 
time. 
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A Mopet Factory Vitu.aee.—John G. Richard- 
son, the great manufacturer of linens, seems to have 


successfully solved the problem of giving employment | 


to a community of four thousand persons, while at 
the same time greatly benefiting them by surround- 
ing them with every incentive to temperance and 


moral restraint. Mr. Richardson is the owner of | 


eight thousand acres of land at Bessbrook, Ireland, 
on which are quarries of blue granite, and farms 
that are successfully worked; and in the midst of 
which is the village of Bessbrook, with the great 
mill, offices, and warehouses of the Bessbrook Svin- 
ning Company. The village is laid out with streets 
that are lined with little cottages for workmen, with 
larger houses for the mill officials; and there is also 
a beautiful villa occupied by the owner of the vast 
estate. Every cottage has adooryard decorated with 
beautiful flowers, and the property includes a public 
square to add to its attractiveness. There are shops 
of different kinds for the sale of articles required to 
meet the wants of the village, but the sale of beer 
and ardent spirits is forbidden; and there is not a 
police officer, a police judge, or a police station in 


| 
| 





the village, nora pawn-shop. The different deaom- | 


inations, of which there are five (including the Cath- 
olies), all live together in harmony ; and four churches 


stand in close proximity upon a hill that looks out | 


upon a beautiful landscape, with its green fields and 
undulating surface as far as the distant Newry Moun- 
tains. The streets of the village are kept scrupu- 
lously clean, and the whole aspect of the place is one 
of extreme neatness. Mr. Richardson is a prominent 
member of the Society of Friends. 





FAsHionasLs Gioves.—The best authorities on 
the glove question declare that a kid glove should be 
perfectly plain, but of such a quality as to simply 
mould the hand and that part of the arm which it 


covers. Not much real kid enters into the composi- | 


tion of the gloves which are commonly sold at com- 


these shows a marked difference. Less smooth and 


hair in front, as our ladies do; while the back is 
done up in a huge bow adorned with fiowers. There 
are certain headdresses worn only by women of rank, 
according to the rules laid down by the Board of 
Rites and Ceremonies of P&king. These headdresses 
are also worn by women of the lower orders on occa- 
sions of marriage, etc. When the hair becomes 
short or thin, a complete wig or chignon may be 
bought for a trifle. Hair-dyes are unknown, and 
not required, as the hair of all is straight and 
uniformly black, and gray only with extreme old 
age. The new dye for transforming raven into 
golden locks has not been introduced; nor would it 
take, as we suppose the yellow belle of China dare 
not affect (assuming that she would not esteem it 
an invention of the devil to rob her of her charms) 
the fair hair of the blonde, under the penalty of 
being at once suppressed and sat upon by the august 
Board of Peking already noticed. Cosmetics are in 
common use all over the empire. Ladies who have 
any pretensions to rank, or even respectability, 
paint their faces, first laying on a white ground of 
fine chalk, and finishing with a patch of red on each 
cheek, and a spot of vermilion on the under lip. 





WE present our readers this month with another 
of our colored designs for fancy work, and one which 
we feel cannot but prove an agreeable surprise, if 
made for a present to a lady or gentleman. The 
directions are given so complete as to allow even the 
most inexperienced to follow them, and we know 
they cannot fail to be pleased with the result of 
their labors. We have still greater novelties in 
preparation, and feel that our colored designs so far 
have been a great attraction to the Book, from the 
numerous complimentary letters we have received 
about them. 


Beverit or Horsesack Ripine.—No exercise 


that a lady can take is so beneficial as horseback 
mon prices. A real kid glove placed beside one of | 


glossy upon the surface, it is infinitely softer and | 


more yielding in texture, and shapes itself to the 
hand as if possessed of intelligence. 





Cuarvese Co1rrures.—The Chinese lady makes 
the most of her long tresses. Her coiffure varies in 
the different provinces of the empire. It is always, 
however, modest, tasteful, and strictly modelled 
after the rules of propriety and fashion, which have 
undergone little or no change for centuries. Un- 
married women of China can always be distinguished 
from matrons, as the hair is allowed to fall over the 
back in long tresses or in the form of a queue, or 


riding. A canter for a few miles is a most admira- 
ble promoter of female health and beauty. The 
cheeks, eyes, lips, and every feature of the fair 
equestrian, when she dismounts, possess the fresh 
and sparkling grace which is one of the most impor- 
tant requisites in feminine loveliness, and which can 
be imparted only by purity of the blood and its brisk 
and equal circulation, which are produced by tem- 
perature and exercise. The pale, sickly, and lan- 
guid countenance of that lady whose hours of leisure 
have been passed without occupation within her 
chamber, or in listless lounging upon a sofa or couch, 
may present attractions to such as have selected their 


| standard of beauty from among the victims of a round 


eanght up at the back in a simple bow, fastened | 


with silk cord. In Canton it takes the form of a 
plaited tail at the back, and a fringe of hair over 
the forehead. After marriage it is taken up and 
dressed into the form of a teapot, having its handle 
above the head. Jn Swatow it is made to resemble 
a bird resting on tiie crown of the head, or of a horn 
bent backwards, and rising from the back of the 
head. The Manchu or Tartar matron parts her 





of fashionable dissipation; but every man of sense 
and genuine taste will prefer the ruddy glow of 
health, the active, agile step, and exuberant gayety 
of her who is accustomed to spend some time of every 
day in active exercise, on foot or on horseback, in the 
open air. 





Go straight on, and don’t mind enemies. If they 
get in your way, calmly walk round them regardless 
of their spite. 
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SUBURBAN OR SEASIDE RESIDENCE. 
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Design for a house well adapted either for a 
suburban or seaside residence. The rooms and 
piazza are arranged for a southeasterly and south- 
westerly prospect. 
ience and comfort; while the rooms are communicat- 
ing, each one has its own separate entrance from 
hall or entry. There are front, side, and rear en- 
trances; back stairway and outside entrance to 








The house has every conven- | 

















cellar. The kitchen is placed in the rear, and en- 
tirely cut off from the rest of the house, thus avoid- 
ing all odors from cooking. The bath-room is on a 
level, and communicates directly with the chambers. 
Can be built in good style for $6000. 
A. W. Dirks, Architect, 
307 Walnut St., Phila. 
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To the large and complete stock of American 
publications of sheet music and music books now for 
sale by Messrs. W. H. Boner & Co., agts., No. 1162 
Chestnut Street, has recently been added the beau- 
tiful and cheap edition of ‘‘ Classic Music,’ published 
by “‘ Litolff,’’ and generally known as the “ Litolff 
Edition.’’ This series of publications embraces the 
compositions of Bach, Beethoven, Haydn, Mendels- 
sohn, Mozart, Schubert, and Weber, for piano, as 
solos and four-hand arrangements; also the cele- 
brated sonatas, symphonies, quartettes, ete., by these 
same authors, for piano and violin, trios, and quar- 
tettes. The beautiful songs by Schubert, Mendels- 
sohn, Abt, and Weber, with English and German 
text, together with the vocal scores of operas, ora- 
torios, and masses, are likewise included in_ this 
series, at very low prices. Catalogues giving a com- 
plete list of these publications can be had by apply- 
ing to the address above given. The new song for 
baritone or mezzo-soprano, ‘‘My Lass,’’ by Louis 
Diehl, has just been published. This song, now 
very popular in England, ranks next to ‘‘ Nancy 
Lee,”’ is sure also to become a favorite here. Copies 
mailed for 40 cents. Address Wm. H. Boner & Co., 
agts., music publishers and dealers, No. 1102 Chesi- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 


New Mopet Wattaam Wartcnes.—The Ame- 
rican Watca Company at WALTHAM, Mass., have 
established the highest possible reputation for the 
perfection of the goods which they make, and for the 
trust which may always be put in the service which 
their watches will render to the possessors. But 
even the best article in use may be improved by such 
changes as experience and skill demonstrate to be 
desirable, and this Company have made an improve- 
ment in the popular grades of their watches which 
adds to their appearance, and gives them great addi- 
tional value. ‘These ‘‘ new model’’ watches are now 
upon the market, and are meeting with universal 
favor, both from practical watch-makers and the 
mass of watch-wearers. 

To be the owner of a WALTHAM Watch, bearing 
the stamp of the American Warca Company, has 
long been a desideratum for all who would secure a 
trustworthy pocket companion ; it will be even more 
so now that the ‘‘ new model’’ can be obtained. 

The Amertcan Watcn Company make watches 
at as moderate cost as good watches can be produced, 
and, in point of solid worth, their goods stand ahead 
of all others. Ask your jeweller for a WALTHAM 
Watch, and you will never have cause to repent of 
your bargain. 


LittLe® Tarxvas.—Springs are little things, but 
they are sources of large streams; a helm is a little 
thing, but it governs the course of a ship; a bridle- 
bit is a little thing, but we know its use and power; 
nails and pegs are little things, but they hold the 
parts of a large building together; a word, a look, 
a smile, a frown, are all little things, but powerful 
for good or evil. Think of this, and mind the little 
things. Pay that little debt; if it is a promise, re- 
deem it; if it isashilling, hand it over. You know 


not what important events may hang uponit. Keep 
your word sacred; keep it to the children—they will 
mark it sooner than any one else, and the effect will 
probably be as lasting as life. 


Mind little things. 








Scrap-Boox.—We have frequently advocated the 
use of a scrap-book ; but a useful hint will bear rep- 
etition. One who has never been accustomed to 
preserve short articles, poems, tales, etc., in a scrap- 
book, can hardly realize the pleasure it affords to sit 
down and turn over the pleasant, familiar pages. 
Here a piece of poetry meets the eye, which you 
would long since have lost had it not been for your 
serap-book. There is a witty aneedote—it does you 
good to laugh over it, although it may be for the 
twentieth time. Next isa valuable receipt you had 
almost forgotten, and which you found just in time 
to save much perplexity. There is a sweet little 
story, the memory of which has cheered and encour- 
aged you when almost ready to despair under the 
pressure of life’s cares. Indeed, you can hardly 
take up a single paper without reperusing. Then 
hoard with care the precious gems, and see at the 
end of the year what a rich treasure you have accu- 
mulated. 








Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantillas, 
and mantelets will be chosen with a view to economy 
as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choi 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Book have no interest 
in this department, and know nothing of its trans- 
actions; and, whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subseriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed ex- 
penditure, are to be addressed to the care of the Godey’s 
Lady's Book Publishing Company (Limited). 

No order witli be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers wiil 
be accountable for losses that may occur in remitting. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Waiking dress of brown silk and grena- 
dine damassé. The underskirt and part of polonaise 
are of the silk, the rest of dress is of the damassé. 
Chip bonnet, trimmed with brown silk, velvet, and 
feathers; gay colored flowers in the face. 

Fig. 2.—Dinner dress of moss-green silk and gren- 
adine. The underskirt, back of overskirt, and basque 
are of the silk. The rest of dress of the grenadine ; 
the underskirt is trimmed with knife plaitings, with 
white French muslin ruffle below the edge of skirt. 
The overdress is trimmed with fringe ; basque bodice 
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cut surplice, trimmed with laee and ribbon bows ; 
elbow sleeves trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 3.—Reception dress of pale blue silk. It is 
made in the Princess shape, with drapery laid in 
plaits and edged with white duchesse lace, surplice 
neck fastened with a ribbon bow and fancy buckle ; 
elbow sleeves, trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 4.—Evening dress of pink silk and flowered 
gauze. 
square in the neck, with revers of lace going around 
the neck and down the sides; the dress is trimmed 
with four rows of lace diagonally across the front of 
skirt, and also upon the sleeves, bows of satin-faced 
ribbon trim the skirt at the sides. 

Fig. 5.—House dress of elephant-colored silk 
matalassé and plain silk of a darker shade. It is 
made in the Princess shape, and has a drapery in 
front of the plain silk and fringe; it is slightly 
draped in the back by silk cord and tassels. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—House dress of myrtle-green silk and 
grenadine. The underskirt of silk is trimmed with 
kuife plaitings, the overdress of the grenadine with 
fringe in front, cut in turrets in the back. . The 
back of the bodice has a long eoat-shaped basque, 
caught together low down on the skirt ‘vith a silk 
:ash the same as the skirt, and fringed at the 
ends. 

Fig. 2.—Bonnet composed of black net covered 
With flowers, and a wing at the right side; satin 
ribbon strings. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress of black silk and grena- 


dine, made with one skirt in the back, apron of | 


grenadine in front, trimmed with ribbon bows. 
Black silk dolman, trimmed with fringe and quil- 
lings of silk. Black chip bonnet, trimmed with gilt 
braid, old gold ribbon, and gay colored flowers. 

Fig. 4.—Embroidered apron. This blouse apron 
is for a child from three to five. It may be made of 
Holland or crash, and embroidered with crewels or 
braid. 

Fig. 5.—Coiffure marine. A little waved pouff 
ornaments the front of the head. One part of the 
hair on the top of the head and on the temples is 
left straight to form the foundation; the remain- 
der is parted in two equal portions, with which a 
very loose sailor’s bow is made near each ear. A 
eatagon falls on the neck, the ends of the sailor bow 
are concealed by frizzed curls. An ornament can 
be added in the form of an anchor of mother-o’-pearl. 

Fig. 6.—Dinner coiffure. Small waved bandeau 
with small curls on the forehead. The hair on the 
temples drawn back and frizzed; hair on the top of 
the head formed in several loops; double bow at the 
left side. With this coiffure gold combs can be worn 
as ornaments. 

Fig. 7.—Evening coiffure. A little pouff of 
frizzed curls. The hair on the temples is raised in 
several portions, forming curls like waves. 

Fig. 8.—Coiffure for home. The front is waved 
in small curls, the rest, slightly waved, is carelessly 
rolled in several perts. This coiffure may be orna- 
mented by gold stars. 





It is made in the Princess form, is cut | 











Fig. 9.—Dress shoe of white satin with revers of 
blue satin. Flower-shaped rosette of the two colors 
with centre rose. 

Fig. 10.—Dress slipper of white satin, with leaf- 
patterned rosette and bright-colored humming-birds. 

Fig. 11.—Visite of black gros grain silk, trimmed 
with fringe and band of satin; this can also be made 
of cashmere, or of material tomatch thedress. Black 
chip bonnet with silk crown, trimmed with variegated 
roses, foliage, and small black wing. 

Fig. 12.—Fashionable linen cuff, merely stitched 
round the edges. 

Fig. 13.— Dress slipper of black kid, stitched 
with white silk. Rosette embroidered with steel 
beads. 

Figs. 14 and 16.—Front and back view of ladies’ 
house dress, made of silk bourette navy-blue, divided 
by stripes composed of threads of gay colors. The 
sashes, knife plaiting, and back of basque and sides 
are composed of plain navy-blue silk. 

Fig. 15.—Fichu of olive-green satin. Cut square, 
with long strip in front covered with regular plait- 
ings of pale blue satin, strapped across with bands 
and bows of olive-green. Round the neck is a 
plaited frilling of crépe lisse above deep white gui- 
pure embroidery. 

Fig. 17.—House dress of black silk and grenadine. 
The dress is in the Princess shape, of the silk with 
two plaitings edging the skirt, the drapery is of 
grenadine with a trimming of fringe in front, fringe 
and turrets bound with silk in the back; the trim- 
ming of the bodice is of grenadine. A white French 
muslin plaiting is fastened under the edge of the 
skirt of dress. 

Figs. 18 and 19,— Fashionable collar and cuff, 
made of linen embroidered with colored ingrain ecot- 
ton. We have given many simple embroidered 
borders which will be found suitable for this purpose. 

Figs. 20 and 21.—White dress for girl of three. 
White muslin trimmed with white embroidery. 
The dress buttons in front, and the wide insertions 
are separated with tucks. The flounces are embroi- 
dered, and the dress is worn over silk, which may be 
either pink or blue or over plain-colored lawn, which 
has the same effect. 

Figs. 22 and 23.—Front and back view of dress 
for boy of three years, made with kilt skirt and 
jacket. This suit can be made of wash goods or of 
cashmere, the revers in the latter case being of silk. 

Fig. 24.—Suit for little girl of five years, mage 
of gray linen, bound and faced with plain cardinal 
percale, the buttons are also of scarlet. Gray straw 
hat, trimmed with cardinal and gray ribbon. 

Fig. 25.—Dress for little girl of four years, made 
of white pigué, trimmed with the same and narrow 
embroidered flouncing. White chip hat, trimmed 
with satin ribbon and feather; flowers inside brim. 

Fig. 26.—Dress for girl of seven years, made of 
navy-blue bunting, and trimmed with white embroi- 
dery. The underskirt is kilted; the polonaise is 
plaited down one side of the front. Hat of white 
chip, trimmed with navy-blue silk and field daisies. 

Fig. 27.—Dress for little girl of two years, made 
of nainsook muslin, and trimmed with embroidered 
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insertion and edging. Cap of white lace, trimmed 
with blue ribbon. 

Fig. 28.—Beige dress for girl of seven years, made 
with two skirts and jacket bodice, belted in at waist. 
Hat of brown straw, trimmed with brown silk. 

Fig. 29.—Suit for boy of six years, made of white 
flannel. White straw hat, blue ribbon. 





COLLAR BOX, OR LADY’S NECESSAIRE, 
(See Colored Design in front of Book.) 

Tus pretty novelty will answer fot a collar box, 
or a box to hold trifles upon the dressing table. It 
is made of perforated card, worked with zephyr, and 
trimmed with quilled satin ribbon. The.band of 
the collar box is six inches deep and twenty-one 
inches inlength. The pattern is of plain card-board, 
covered with linen outside; the inside is lined 
throughout with quilted silk. The top is six and a 
quarter inches in diameter, and is worked as well as 
the side with zephyr, according to illustration, the 
pattern being so perfectly plain as to be easily 
copied. The handle isa piece of plain card-board, 
lined with ribbon; quilled ribbon is placed over the 
top; bows finish the sides. The centre stripe of the 
band is black velvet, worked over with herring-bone 
stitch in silk. The band requires a foundation of 
plain card-board to strengthen it. The edges should 
be well sewn down with the stitches of the pattern, 
and the cylinder should then be slipped over the 
hemmed foundation. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


Wepprnes in high life, both at home and abroad, 
have for the few past months been the occasion of 
most gorgeous toilets. It seems as if fashion were 
no longer content nowadays with anything short of 
brocade, velvet, and satin. Gur lady readers need 
not be afraid, however, that we shall follow suit, 
and give the descriptions of none but costly splen- 
dors in dress. If a Spanish queen or the daughter 
of a Jewish milliondire need not mind spending gold 
lavishly upon her costumes and trousseau, of course 
they form rare exceptions; and in general, ladies, 
however ample their means, have in some measure 
to study economy in dress. We should be extremely 
sorry to seem even to advocate anything like ex- 
travagance. And here we may as well add a little 
piece of advice to those who might sometimes think 
our fashion-plates above the ordinary mark of ele- 
ganee. Can they find fault with this? Surely not. 
Ts it not better to have the very best and latest 
models’ At this we aim, and the many flattering 
comments we hear about our fashions, and the great 
extent to which they are copied and admired, show 
us that we are right; as we before said, it is best to 
have them up to the highest point of elegance when 
they can so easily have them copied in simpler and 
cheaper materials. For brocade, for instance, take 
any pretty-figured woollen or wool and silk material ; 
for satin, self-colored mohair, Jeige, or even very fine 
alpaca. If your colors are well chosen, the n odel 
suitable, and the cut of your dress good, which, with 





an excellent pattern, is no difficult matter, you will 
have a really elegant and tasteful, though inexpen- 
sive toilet. We will describe a model for a wedding 
dress for the benefit of those of our fair readers who 
are contemplating attiring themselves in that gene- 
rally considered most becoming costume. Wedding 
dresses are most frequently made in the Princess 
shape, very slightly, if at all, looped up. A charm- 
ing model has a round waist, semi-waistband, bodice 
@ da vierge, that is plaited lengthwise in front, open 
in the shape of an oval ; of course a high chemisette 
is worn inside of crépe Asse or tulle. For the sum- 
mer, this pattern is exceedingly pretty; the same 
arrangement can be made with the Princess dress. 
Coiffures are now much less high, and bridal wreaths 
lighter. It is no longer considered in good taste to 
lay fringes of orange-blossoms upon the skirt. 

Large bonnets, and still larger round hats, are 
shown at the late summer openings. The bonnets 
have large, flaring brims indented in Watteau style, 
and broad, flat crowns. Incroyable is the name 
given to this shape, and the design is a copy of the 
bonnets worn during the French Revolution. The 
crown is square, the brim wide, and the strings cross 
the crown, pass over the brim, holding it down on 
the sides, and tie under the chin. The trimming is 
a bunch of flowers at the top of the crown, or else a 
panache of short feathers that curl toward the front. 
The stylish Jacqueminot red, darker than cardinal, 
is much used for trimmings of satin or of ribbon. 
The inside of the new bonnets is merely faced with 
velvet or satin, and has a classic fillet of velvet or 
of gilt banding the hair close to the forehead. 
White and cream color rival Jacqueminot red in 
trimmings for the new bonnets. Another new fancy 
is that of putting a gilt ball ornament representing 
the top of a comb just inside the flaring front, and 
another at the end of the crown above the curtain. 
An elegant Incroyable bonnet of white chip has the 
brim faced with Jacqueminot-red satin, in which 
is stuck a gilt ball comb. In the middle of the 
crown is a large four-looped bow of Jacqueminot 
satin ribbon, from which come the strings that tie 
the brim down on the sides. Six small black tips of 
ostrich feathers in a bunch pass upward from the top 
and curl on the brim. Another of the same shape 
has the brim of double chip, and flares so widely 
that it is exposed back to the crown. A black velvet 
fillet is in front of this, and .there is no other face 
trimming. Wide white ribbon crosses the crown 
and forms strings, while two or three white ostrich 
tips curl forward on the brim. More youthful bon- 
nets of the same shape have puffed satin inside the 
brim, and the ostrich tips coming far enough forward 
to serve asface trimming. Leghorn bonnetsof deep- 
est yellow tints are the regular Watteau shapes, 
with the brim indented on each side as well as in 
front and behind. The brim is faced with velvet, 
such as pale-blue, or else olive bordered with a row 
of gilt beads, and the trimming is an Alsacian bow 
and strings of watered ribbon, tither pale-blue or 
cream color; a bunch of rosebuds is placed low down 
on the crown, and the stylish panache of feathers on 


| the top. For young ladies at watering places are 
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the broad-brimmed Fra Diavola hats, and the pic- 
turesque Peg Woffington. Both these shapes have 
very soft, wide brims, that are richly trimmed inside 
with gilt, or silver braid, or shirred silk. ‘The pan- 
ache of feathers is also conspicuous on these round 
hats, and always curls over the front of the brim ; 
and the hat is worn so far back on the head that the 
whole brim is shown. For ladies who prefer shade 
hats to droop in front, there are toques of fine white 
chip coming very low down in front, yet cut away in 
the back to show all the back hair. Imported hats 
of this kind have a panache of pale-blue feathers 
high on the top curving down over a bunch of straw- 
berries. Light-blue watered ribbon is in loops down 
each side of the open back, and ties as strings under 
the chin. Ney hats for walking or travelling are of 


black chip, with the sides turned up slightly all | 


around and bound with velvet. These have round 
crowns, and are very handsome when trimmed with 
satin and gauze together and some feathers. Flow- 
ers are never used on such hats. 

Lace wraps are capes, fichus, or mantles. Very 
few lace sacques are worn, although ladies who have 
nice sacques of thread, Llama, or guipure laces still 
wear them. The lace wrap which meets with most 
favor isa Spanish mantle that may be worn over 
the shoulders as a cape, may be tied as a fichu, or 
may be thrown over the head to serve as a coiffure 
or as a Spanish veil. These are made in the Span- 
ish blonde lace, and the imitation French laces in 
thread designs, these being the most popular laces at 
present. There are also pretty mantles made up 
on net foundations that are covered with rows of 
plaited French lace. The net is cut to fit the shoul- 
ders closely, and the fronts are long and narrow. 
The lace used is about three inches wide, is laid in 
small knife plaits, and each row is made to lap 
slightly over the row next below it. There are also 
many round cardinal capes, reaching only to the 
elbows, made of these plaited laces, or else entirely 
of jet, or of rows of fringe. The wrap that next 
after lace is commended for dressy summer wear and 
for lightness is the fichu of China crape. The hand- 
somest of these have insertion and plaited edge of 
French lace, with high lace frills around the neck. 
The simpler fichus are much smaller, just covering 
the shoulders, and are embroidered in the back, or 
else quite plain, and are edged with fringe. The 
trimming laces most used for grenadine and silk 
dresses are the same as those for mantles; the 
Spanish laces are put on with slight fulness, the 
Frerch in small plaits. 

As the fashions for collars change so soon, ladies 
who object to buying the duchess collars and cuffs 
use narrow Valenciennes edging, and make for them- 
selves pretty sets at a small expense. The founda- 
tion of the large collar is cut out of very sheer mus- 
lin, or else white wash-net. On this the rows of 
edging are basted in parallel single rows, or else in 
bunches formed of two rows of the gathered edging 
headed by narrow velvet ribbon. Eight rows of lace 
arranged in four clusters make the collar deep 
enough; two rows are then made to stand up round 
the neck for a finish to the collar. The cuffs are 





made to correspond. Neckties of white muslin laid 
in long, close fulds, are made very slender, and are 
crossed on the bosom, or else they are long enough 
to reach straight down to the end of the basque. 
They are edged with Valenciennes lace, and have 
insertion to match. They are also made of white or 
black crépe Aisse for mourning. 

The sacque wrapper is one of the most comfort- 
able, and, at the same time, graceful models for the 
easy-fitting robes worn early in the morning or dur- 
ing illness. The fronts are not closely fitted, but 
are merely adjusted to the figure by a singie short 
dart for the bust and a long dart under each arm. 
This long dart under the arm does away with the 
necessity of a cross basque seam, and also widens the 
fronts, throwing the first long seam in the back edge 
of the side body, instead of cutting up the wrapper 
in many long breadths. The sides hang smoothly, 
and the skirt is sufficiently narrow to give a slender 
appearance. The only additional fulness is in the 
three middle back seams several inches below the 
waist. The bordered calicoes and percales with 
bourette designs, or polka dots and striped borders, 
make up prettily by this pattern. A white cord and 
tassel of linen is sometimes worn around the waist, 
and Smyrna lace is added for trimming. 

The plain Princess polonaise suit has gained rap- 
idly in favor, and is appropriate for various mate- 
rials, grenadine, bourette, cashmere, de dege, or any 
soft fabric; it is used also for wash gooas, but many 
consider it too elaborate for this purpose; for many 
wash goods, however, we consider it perfectly appro- 
priate, as the dark colors admit of their being worn 
one season without being taken apart towash. The 
back.is very richly draped, yet so softly that nothing 
is added to the size of the wearer. The lining of 
the waist extends low over the hips to where the 
fulness of the drapery begins. The end of the plain 
part of the back forms is trimmed straight across 
with fringe, making it appear to be cut off just 
there, but all the breadths are intact, composing 
part of the waist and skirt also. The square pocket 
placed far back represents the most stylish way of 
arranging outside pockets. The front is closed, 
partly by a seam in the apron, and the upper part 
by buttons and buttonholes. Long fooped bows are 
sometimes placed on the front seams below where the 
buttons leave off - 

Amber beads, the paler deige-colored beads, and 
the illuminated rainbow beads, enter into many of 
the rich fringes and passementeries. The clair de 
dune trimming has had its brief season of favor, and 
now looks old-fashioned. The other bead trimmings 
are very popular at present, but they; too, will pro- 
bably be a transient fashion. 

For little girls’ hats the novelty is fine Manilla, 
with a wreath of flowers painted by hand on the soft 
brim. Wild flowers, poppies, bluets, and trailing 
arbutus are artistically painted on these pretty hats. 
Boyish-looking straw hats with rolled brims and flat 
crowns, or else round Derby crowns are shown for 
young girls; besides these are the pointed Japanese 
crowns and the picturesque Tyrolean, with the jaunty 
sailor hats. FasHion. 
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CASHMERE BOUQUET Perfume. 
|CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Powder. 














CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 











WALER BAKER & CQ’S 
Chocolate and Cocoa 


These Preparations Broma, an excellent food 


have been the standard for Invalids, and unriv- 


of purt and excellence alled in aroma and deli- 


for nearly one hundred cacy. Breakfast Cocoa, t 


ars, 1 favorite 
ye and have gained genera a 
Baker’s No, 1 Chocolate, 


@ world-wide reputation. 
They are pure, nutritious the very best preparation 
of plain Chocolate in the 


and healthy, Cocoa con- & 9% 
tains as much flesh form- market, Vanilla Choco- 


ing matter as Beef. 





* late, unsurpassed in flavor 


and quality. 
Awarded the Highest Premium at the Vienna, Paris, and Philadelphia Expositions. 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 


To avoid imposition, purchasers of Waltham watches will observe that every genuine watch, whether 
gold or silver, bears our trade-mark on both case and movement. 

Gold cases are stamped “A. W. Co.,” and guarantee certificates accompany them. Silver cases are 
stamped “Am. Watch Co., Waltham, Mass., Sterling Silver,” and are accompanied by guarantee certifi. 
cates, signed R. E. Robbins, Treasurer. The name “ Waltham” is piainly engraved upon all movements, 
irrespective of other distinguishing marks. 

Our movements are frequently taken out of their cases and placed in spurious ones, and our cases put 
upon worthless thovements of other makers, thus vitiating our guarantee, which only covers our complete 
watches. We have demonstrated by frequent assays that many gold and silver cases offered in the market 
are debased from 10 to 20 per cent. from the quality they assume to be. 

“Eighteen carat” gold, such as the Waltham cases are made of, is as nearly pure gold as can we made 
and be durable. It contains 750-1000 of pure gold, and 250-1000 of alloy. 

Sterling Silver (English Govt. standard) contains 925-1000 of pure silver, and 75-1000 of alloy. The Wal- 
tham Watches will always be found up te the standard represented. 

FOR AMERICAN WATCH COMPANY, 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, General Agents, New York. 














Referring our patrons and the public to the above announcement, we add: 
1, That after an experience of forty-six years in selling watches of every grade, from all the best English 
and Swiss makers, we have never found any to give such perfect satisfaction as the ‘* WALTHAM.” 
BAILEY, BANKS, & BIDDLE 
2. That for accurate time-keeping, durability, and reliability the “* WALTHAM” ts uneqr .lled. 
BAILEY, BANKS, & BIDDLE. 
3. Every ““ WALTHAM” we sell is accompanied by our own guarantee, in addition to that of the Ameri- 
can Watch Compary. BAILEY, BANKS, & BIDDLE. 
4. We are the leading house in Philadelphia for the sale of these watches. We keer on hand a complete 
assortment of every grade and variety. As we buy for cash, we can sell at the very lowest possible figures. 


BAILEY, BANKS, & BIDDLE, 


(LATE BAILEY & CO.) 
Corner of Twelfth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, 
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Fig. 21. 
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1. Och, girls dear, did you ev-er hear, I wrote my love a_ let - ter, And al- 
2. My heart was full, but when I wrote I dard not put the half in, The 
3. I wrote it, and I fold-ed it, and put a seal up-on it; Twasa 
4. Now, girls, would you believe it that that Postman’s 80 con - sai- ted, No an- 
















tho’ he can-not ead, sure Ithought,twasall the  bet- ter. For | 
neigh-bors know I love him, and they’remigh-ty fond of chaff-ing; So I 

seal, al-most as big as the crown of my best bon-net; For [ 

swer will he bring me, 80 long as have wait - ed; But 
























This Song can be supplied in Sheet Music form, price, 30 cts. Mailed, post-paid, by 
W. H. BONER & Co, agts., 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


















KATEY'S LETTER. 











why shouid he be puz-zled with hard spell- ing in the matter, When the maneing was so 

dar’d not write his name outside, for fear they would be laughing, So I wrote “from little 
would not have the Post-mas-ter make liis remarksup-on it, As I said in-side the 

may be there may’ntbe one, forthe ra - son that I sta- ted, That my love can neither 
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plain that I love him faithful-ly. I love him faithful- 


Kate to one whom she loves faithfully.” I love him faithful- 
let-ter, that I lov’dhim eroceeee A I love him faithful- 
read nor write, but he loves me faithfully. He loves me faithful- 

















ly, And he knows it, Oh, he knows it, without one word from me. 
ly, And he knows it, Oh, he knows it, without one word from me. 
ly, And he knows it, Oh, he knows it, without one word from me, 
ly, And I know where’er my love is thathe is true to me. 
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